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Perhaps it 

is our won- 

derfu ! 

Mother Na- 

ture, or 

perhaps it is the 

Spirit of Saint 

Isabel dwelling 

in the lovely 

Santa _  Ysabel 

Valley named in honor of her, but 

there is certainly some One or some 

Thing there performing most mar- 
velous miracles. 

Santa Isabel would not wed the 
Prince and rule as a Queen on a 
Throne, but she chose to live apart 
from the strife of the world, as a vir- 
gin, that she might be free to praise 
and serve Him whom she loved most 
of all. 

The Santa Ysabel Valley in Santa 
Clara County, California, seems io 
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have desired the same quiet life, 
for it is far from the confusion 9¢ 
a city and guarded from invasion 
by hills few care to climb. 

A woman, longing to witness mar- 
velous things, went in the early 
spring as a novice to this Santa Ysa- 
bel Valley to learn of her. The 
long drive there was over a primi- 
tive road not much more than a 
trail, so narrow and steep, making 
such sharp turns or clinging in such 
an uneasy way along the outer edge 
of a high hill, that the Novice felt 
as if the miracles were beginning, 
inasmuch as she reached there alive. 

Soon came a storm, when wind 
and rain joined forces to intimidate 
this Novice, as it were, because she 
designed to step over the secret 
threshold. Brooks that in the morn- 
ing were almost invisible, by night 
were small rivers, and next day 













were swift torrents that carried 
whole trees along, then threw them 
in a corner, where they caught and 
held smaller brush, sticks and soil, 
so that a new bank was built and 
new channels dug. But the 
morning of the third day found 
the Most Terrible had passed and 
given place to the Most Sweet. The 
brook quickly became calm and 
placidly reflected the tall pine it al- 
most uprooted the day before. With 
the sun came the birds. The willows 
were alive with wild canaries who sai( 
to the happy Novice: “See! Sweet, swe-ect, 
swee-eet!” and she answered as best she 
could: “Yes, dear! I see, see-e, see-ee-ee!” 
Then a bird flew far overhead and sang with 
utter abandonment of joy (or was it the voice 
of Saint Isabel herself?): “Not I, but Thou, 
Thou, Thou!” like the true devotee. 
She saw how the many storms had knotted and 
twisted the oak trees, making them like huge mus- 
cular giants, full of the calm dignity that comes to 
the successful in battle. Their rough knots were 
festooned with most delicate moss, all nun’s gray, 
softening the scars of battle. They seemed to the 
Novice like grand old men, so strong and so gracious. 
Especially at night they seemed alive and ready to 
battle with foes and protect her from all danger. 
One day she walked on a hill near the cabin, watching 
the earth putting forth so quickly its many-shaped green 
leaves and grasses. Next day she walked again on the 


self-same hill, and lo! and behold! a carpet of flowers all pink and purple, 
dancing madly about, helter-skelter, this way and that, as if trying to break 
away from their stems. She thought she had lost her way, and was on a new 
hill, but no! It was the very same one she had walked on the day before. 
She picked a flower as if it were sacred manna, and showed it to a Child who 
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was used to our Saint’s mir- 

acles. “It was not here yesterday, 

and what is it, O Child?” she said. 

“It is a Shooting Star,” (Dodeca- 

theon Meadia), said the Child. So 

that delicious miracle was_ easily 

explained ! 

A few evenings later she gave a 

last reluctant look at a gorgeous 

field near the cabin. It was a mass 

of flowers as yellow as gold—a plain 

case of transmuted sunshine. She must 

turn away from this beautiful field and 

go into the stupid cabin to prepare the 

evening meal, and it was a sacrifice, in- 

deed, she thought, that she, a Novice, must 

make at the Woman’s Altar (so like a cook 

stove.) She rattled away, impatient to get 

outside and look at the Field of Gold again. 

At last the sacrifice was finished and she went 

to the door to summon the Eater, and to give one 

more glance at the yellow field. She caught at 

the door for support and rubbed her eyes, for the 

field was not yellow, but white as fresh fallen snow. 

In wonder and admiration she went close to it and 

sank on her knees, not daring to touch it. Slowly 

she realized the yellow flowers had closed their eyes, 

refusing to see anything at all, unless they could see 

their Lord, the Sun. And nestled close to them were 

the purest and frailest of small white flowers, with , 
perfume so sweet, she thought: “They fell straight from i 
the skies, that could not come from the earth!” These 

purest of flowers care not for the dazzling sun, but un- \ 
fold all their sweetness in worship of the Queen of night. 

She thought: “How beautiful is this—a field of gold by 

day and a field of silver by night. There is one glory of the sun and another 
glory of the moon.” She took one of the frail-looking blossoms, and holding 
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it by its delicate hair-like stem 
showed it to the wise Child. “Child, 
what is this and how did it get there 
so quickly?” “It is Evening Snow,” 
(Gilia dichoto ma) said the Child. 
Another miracle made clear. 

Next day she climbed the hills 
with the Child and saw at the foot 
of a far-away hill (quite like a cliff) 
a blue bit of the ocean, a quiet 
cove. “Isn’t it strange, Child,” said 
she, “that we can see the ocean’way 
up here in the hills. I thought it 
was far away.” “Those are blue 
Flowers,” (Delphinium) — said the 
Child. 

Once she wandered alone in a can- 
yon and saw white flowers (Wood- 
land Star of Bethlehem), too frail 
to pick, and gathered new kinds of 
feathery ferns, going from one mar- 
vel to another, too happy to feel 
weary. It was so still that the still- 
ness seemed personified. She sat 
as if in the presence of some one, 
listening as if for a voice. It was 


noonday, and not even the song of 
a bird or hum of a bee broke the 
silence. She lay down on the ground 
with her hand spread out for a pil- 


low, and thought delicious new 
thoughts and reveled in the experi- 
ence of perfect silence. 

A terrible crashing and sliding 
of some big animal near by made 
her jump to her feet in alarm— 
but not a creature was in sight. 
She thought: “They say the deer 
stand still and hide so no one will 
see them. Perhaps one came near, 
saw me, and is hiding.” She peered 
this way and that, opened her eyes 
to their widest, narrowed them 
down to their keenest, but could 
not see a thing to account for the 
sliding and crashing. “It is some 
other miracle,” said the Novice; “I 
will lie down again and try to un- 
derstand it.” 

For a time complete silence, then 
a cautious step was heard—then an- 
other. She sat up as slowly and as 
noiselessly as_ possible, looking 
alertly for the deer—not a thing 
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The purest and frailest of small white 
flowers. 
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was in sight. “That is most 
strange,” said she, irritably, “but 
I will try once more.’ 

She put her hand out to form the 
pillow again, and laid it on a big, 
hard beetle! He was the terrible 


monster who slipped and slid over’ 


dried leaves! It was so still in that 
canyon that his little body, scratch- 
ing the dry leaves so close to her 
ear, sounded like some big King of 
the Deer crashing down to _ the 
spring. So she learned a lesson of 
comparison. There is one Kind of 
world in the City of Noise and an- 
other in the Valley of Silence. In 
the valley we are alert to sights and 
sounds hitherto unnoticed, and if 
one lived long in such a valley he 
would some day be so attuned to 
sweet stillness that he could hear 
the still, small voice talking to him. 

That night she sat out under the 
stars, sad, for next morning she 
must leave her novitiate and return 
to the confusion of the world again. 


Yet rejoicing, because she had seen 
with her eyes and heard with her 
ears most marvelous things. 
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She had seen the day so softly 
and exquisitely change into night, 
and the night brilliantly and glori- 
ously change into day. She had seen 
a Blazing Star (Mentzelia) in the 
day time, and the Lanterns of the 
Fairies (Colochortus albus) one 
evening, and a painted Indian War- 
rior (Pedicularis densiflora) hiding 
under a manzanita bush. 

She heard the Mission Bells (Fri- 
tillaria) ringing for vespers, and 
also heard the little frogs sing 
their charming slumber song as the 
dear Baby Blue Eyes (Nemophila) 
were closing. 

She had seen Santa Ysabel wash 
her face fresh from her wintér nap, 


-open her eyes like the sun, shake out 


her hair like the morning mist, put 
on her fine laces of mosses, and 
jewels of stars, then spread out her 
carpet of flowers like a prayer rug 
while she chanted a hymn of praise 
to the Lord: 

“Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of 

hosts: 
The whole earth is full of 


glory.” 


His 
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RIDER galloped through the 

dust of the climbing wagon 

road. As he clattered into 
Rattlesnake, his boyish countenance 
was unclouded by any thought of 
the treachery that lurked in that 
quiet glen. Even his tired mount 
caught the infection of joyous spir- 
its, and responded with quickened 
bounds. 

He reined up in front of a hospi- 
table building, and stopped so 
abruptly that the sliding hoofs of 
the horse scattered dirt over the 
floor of the wide porch. Above the 
entrance to the cheerful building 
was a bull’s head. The shining 
glass eyes were fixed steadily south- 
ward across the rolling sweep of 
the lower Sierra, as if the unsee- 
ing orbs veiled a dream of countless 
herds still grazing in those early 
fifties on the flowering pastures 
of Central California. Below this 
symbol of untamed ruggedness was 
the sign, “Bull Head Saloon.” 

The man dismounted with the 
grace of years in the saddle, al- 
though he walked a little stiffly, as 
if he had ridden far. The declining 
sun left a cool shadow in front of 
the saloon, where a few loungers 
sat critically eyeing the new- 
comer. They bore the stamp of 
shiftless adventurers, and although 
they differed in personality, there 
was yet about them an air of inti- 
macy that suggested to the horse- 
man sheep-killing curs. 

The reckless, genial, happy man- 
ner of the stranger was lost on the 
group under the porch. They re- 
sented the way he had ridden into 
the sleepy little mining camp. They 
spat contemptuously when they ob- 
served his bear-skin leggins, his 
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well-fitting high-heeled boots, his 
spurs with big rowels and tinkling 
bells. They received him ungra- 
ciously, but silently ; a revolver was 
hanging familiarly at his waist. 

As he stepped to the ground he 
nodded at the men, took off his sil- 
ver-braided sombrero, and used the 
free end of the kerchief about his 
neck to remove the stain of the trail 
from his beardless face. Then he 
remarked in a pleasant drawl that 
unmistakably told on which side 
of Mason and Dixon’s line he had 
been reared: 

“Hot, ain’t it?” 

They evidently were not inclined 
to discuss meteorology, so he bus- 
ied himself making his horse com- 
fortable—loosened the cinch, shift- 
ed the blanket under the saddle, 
threw the reins over a hitching- 
post, and sure of one sympathetic 
listener, said: 

“Thirsty, Kit?” 

The animal whinnied and tossed 
his head. 

“Yes, old boy,” continued the 
rider, affectionately putting his own 
face against the muzzle of the horse, 
“I know. If your throat ’s as dry 
as mine, a match ’Il set fire to it. 
You wait here; I'll go prospecting.” 
He walked to the door of the saloon 
and looked in. 

“Hello, barkeep,” he exclaimed ; 
“got anything moist? Me an’ Kit 
are dry—dry’s hell.” 

The bartender good-naturedly ad- 
mitted that there was a whole weil 
of moisture in the rear of the saloon. 

The horseman led Kit to the 
watering place, and when the ani- 
mal was satisfied and tied again, 
the rider stepped up on the porch, 
and addressed the loungers. 
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“Gentlemen, have a drink with 
me.” 

They silently gazed at his mus- 
cular figure, his slender, dexterous 
hands, his keen blue eyes sparkling 
with: fun, but they did not leave 
their seats. He noted their hesita- 
tion, and the sparkle in his glance 
grew mischievous. 

-‘“Get up, old toothpick!” he called 
to the nearest man, a lean, tall fig- 
ure somewhat stooped at the shoul- 
ders, bushy eyebrows and a heavy 
beard covering a treacherous face— 
“you look as if you’d been sitting on 
your stomach. It'll take more’n 
one drink to fill you out.” 

“You, fatty,” he said to the next, 
“it isn’t hard to tell what’s the 
matter with you? You’ve been 
drinking too much water. Yes, you 
have,” insisted the speaker, notic- 
ing the man’s face darken resent- 


fully. “I can see it oozing from 
your skin. Liquor’s what you 
need.” The young man _ laughed 


derisively at him. 

“And you, parson,” he*continued, 
looking at the third lounger, whose 
frock coat was buttoned to his col- 
orless chin, although the day was 
warm. © “Cold—or getting your 
shirt washed?” The man’s hands 
waved protestingly, with a sinewy 
grace gained from long practice at 
dealing faro. “You look feeble,” 
continued his persecutor. “Strong 
arink, my boy! It'll put red blood 
in your veins!” 

They had risen while he was talk- 
ing and now stood undecided. 

“Come, gentlemen, come in!” He 
entered ‘the saloon and turned to- 
ward the men, at the same time un- 
consciously swinging his revolver 
into an easy position. “ Don 
make me drag you in!” 

“Hold on, barkeep!” he called. 
The man so addressed had taken 
down the customary bottle and 
placed it with some glasses on the 
bar. “Got any pap?” 

“No pap,” answered the bartender, 
flashing back the sparkle in the 
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stranger’s eyes; “all kinds of whisky, 
but no pap.” 
“These old lady friends of mine 


can’t stand whisky straight, bar- 
keep. Mix’em toddies; hot—plenty 
o’ sugar. You an’ me 5 

“Not by a damn sight!” inter- 
rupted the man designated as “tooth- 
pick.” He straightened up from the 
bar against which he had been lean- 
ing, glanced sullenly at the resolute 
face of the horseman; down to the 
handy revolver in his belt, then si- 
lently resumed his former position. 
The man behind the bar hesitated. 

“Go on, barkeep,” said the self- 
appointed host, backing away; 
“three toddies; two straight whis- 
kies.” He cautiously watched his 
three guests, whose downcast 
glance betrayed resentment. 

The “parson” scowled when he 
raised his eyes to the bartender mix- 
ing the toddies. He, too, was quick 
with a gun, but his weapon was but- 
toned close under his coat. Watch- 
ing his opportunity, he stealthily un- 
fastened his garment and drew his 
pistol. No sooner had he pulled it 
into view, than the acting host 
quietly said as he whipped out his 
own weapon: 

“Put it back, parson!” 

The “parson” looked up. A round 
black hole, the muzzle of the revol- 
ver in the hands of the speaker, was 
staring like a wide-open, sightless 
eye. The man of the clerical gar- 
ment put back his own weapon, and 
vuttoned up his coat again. 

When the bartender caught sight 
of revolvers flashing into action, an 
impulse to keep the peace made him 
reach under the bar, and draw out 
a heavy six-shooter, which he held 
threateningly while he keenly eyed 
tue stranger, 

“Put up, barkeep, put up!” ex- 
claimed the young man, looking with 
a good-natured grin into the eyes 
to the mixer of refreshments, at the 
same time returning his own weapon 
to its holster. “I’m in town for 
fun, oid man. These friends don’t 
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seem glad to drink my _ whisky. 
Doggone ’em, they’re too modest! 
Go on with your mixing. This isn’t 
your row.” 

When the tumblers had beer 
emptied, and the unwilling guests 
had stepped outside, the stranger, 
who still lingered, asked of the man 
poushing the glasses: 

“Barkeep, do you know Hank 
Young?” 

The bartender knew him well and 
was glad of it. There was no whiter 
man in those diggings. Whatever 
Young said, went. But he wasn't 
in town. 

“Shake, pard,” said the-horseman, 
reacning out a delighted hand to the 
man behind the bar. “Hank’s my 
good friend. Him’n me are old 
partners; we've ridden the range to- 
gether many a day.” The rider of 
many ranges paused to wring the 
hand of the man who had generous- 
ly praised Hank. “Haven't seen 
him for a year. Come fifty miles 
to-day to have a time with him. My 
name’s Sidney Bell,—Sid, the boys 
call me. I’m a vaquero from way 
back.” 

The bartender put away the 
glasses and wiped the top of the 
bar. He expressed regret that Sid 
had come to town when Hank was 
away. He thought that the absent 
man might be back in a few days, 
however. 

“IT hope he will,” said Sid. “I! 
be sorry to have him find all the 
liquor drank up.” He pulled out 4 
little bag of gold-dust, the coin oi 
that realm, and shook it pleasantly, 
as an earnest of his ability to pro- 
duce a .quor drouth in the settle- 
ment. “If Hank comes in, tell him 
his old partner has hit the town.” 

“Say,” called the man behind the 
bar, when Sid turned to go out; the 
speaker, lowered his voice and 
jerked his thumb in the direction of 
the trio on the porch, “that’s an 
ugly crowd you’ve stirred up.” 

“By-by, neighbor,” said Sid, wav- 
ing his hand with delightful assur- 


ance to his new-made friend; “I’ve 
not been chasing coyotes, and greas- 
ers, and horse-thieves, off the range 
this last year for nothing!” 

As he rode away to seek lodgings, 
the men on the porch gazed after 
him silently, with mingled emotions. 
One purpose gleamed from the eyes 
of all; it was not a good purpose, 

Darkness came slowly at the end 
of that long June Saturday, and it 
was past midnight before the Bull 
Head Saloon was running full blast; 
before the men from surrounding 
ditch and claim had gathered to re- 
lax a little the hunt for gold. 

The strange horseman re-entered 
the place for the third or fourth time. 
Hee had put off his bear-skin leggins, 
his big-rowelled spurs, his coarse 
riding garments. Instead of thei 
he wore a white shirt bought from 
tne store, the rolling collar turned 
vack below the line of sunburn and 
tan, exposing fair pink skin. Under 
the collar a blue-silk neck-cloth was 
knotted sailor fashion. At his waist 
no revolver was swinging, but his 
broadcloth trousers were encircled 
by a blue silk sash, the tasseled ends 
hanging nearly to his knees, The 
same hat, together witn the same 
boots now well cleaned, the high 
heels giving his walk a somewhat 
mincing gait, completed his ap- 
parel. 


He would have attracted attention. 


in any camp, but in this one he was 
the more interesting because of ius 
experience with the ill-favored three 
that afternoon. In the opinions of 
the company, who now regarded 
him with the conventional frontier 
stare well calculatea to give no of- 
fense, he was either a fool for rous- 
ing the resentment of such treach- 
erous men, or a reckless fellow stir- 
ring up a feeling which in the end 
might cause him trouble. 

He lounged against the bar and 
discussed his friend, Hank Young, 
with the bartender. He was specu- 
lating where the absentee could be, 
when the man he was talking to 
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noticed a new arrival approach them, 
and remarked to Sid: 

“Here comes the man who went 
out with thank; perhaps he can tell 
us. Hello, Jake; this stranger, Sid 
Bell, claims he’s an old partner of 
Hank’s. Thought you might know.” 

“Mr. Bell, howdy?” said Jake, ac- 
knowledging the introduction. He 
waved his arm toward the bar; 
“have something.” 

The short heavy figure of the man 
who thus extended hospitality to 
Hank’s former associate, was pow- 
dered from head to foot with im- 
palpable soil. He looked as if he 
had been driving cattle over a dry, 
much traveled road, and all _ the 
dust kicked up by the scuffling hoois 
had settled on their herder. 

When the new acquaintances ex- 
changed pleasantries, it appeared 
that Hank had remained behind with 
jim Long, the owner of the Stirling 
Range, to help him track some stolen 
horses. Jake had left them before 
sundown. He thought it was about 
time to stop the promiscuous horse- 
stealing that was getting too fre- 
quent. He would advise the dif- 
ferent camps to have some extra 
ropes handy. 

After learning the direction to 
take, Sid remarkea that he might be 
of some help to his friend, and 
would find him if he had to ride the 
legs off of Kit Carson; then he 
started toward the door. Just before 
passing out, he stopped, his keen 
eyes drawn to a dark heap lying 
on the floor next to the wall. 

“How did this come here?” He 
leaned over and picked it up, dis- 
closing a saddle, bridle, riata, spurs 


and revolver. “Mv outfit!” He 
glanced at the faces about him, 
with something menacing in his 


look. 

“What did you say, Mr. Bell?” 
It was Jake who very formally asked 
the question. Hle stepped nearer, a 


surprised look on his face, and keen- 
ly eyed Sid. 
“My outfit.” 


Sid gazed  sus- 
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piciously at Jake. “How did it 
come here?” 

“{ fetched it,” answered Jake, still 
speaking quietly, and watching his 
questioner. 

“Think I’d lost it?” asked Sid, a 
faint smile on his lips. 

“You stole it!” The words came 
slowly and deliberately. 

“Me! What d’ you mean!” The 
younger man’ drew himself up and 
swiftly measured his opponent. Th: 
hostile attitude of the two attracted 
others, who came closer. 

“You know what I mean,” an- 
swered Jake; “you know I found 
this outfit with a band of Jim Long’s 
horses, at the mouth of Gold Run 
Canon!” 

“Horse-thief, eh?” said Sid. His 
visage lightened and he spoke easily 
again, pushing back the hair from 
his forehead. ‘Look like one, don’t 
I?” He reached down to pick up 
his belongings. 

“Not so fast, partner.” Jake 
stepped closer and lowered his voice. 
“It isn’t what you look; it’s what 
you do, counts. That outfit was iu 
the canyon with the stolen horses.” 

“Come, mister, you’ve carried this 
josh far enough.” The attention they 
were attracting embarrassed Sid. 
He was proud of his integrity. This 
was the first time he ever had been 
called upon seriously to defend it; 
he felt the humiliation. “I left my 
horse and outfit at the corral in this 
camp, near the stage stable. Ask 
the hostler; he’ll know.” 

“Sorry, stranger.” Jake spoke as 
if there were little use for discussion. 
“T have just driven the stolen horses 
in from the canyon where I found 
them, and put them in the corral. 
There was nothing there, not even 
the stable man. Try some other 
lie.” 

“Nothing I say seems to go.” Sid 
was getting ruffled, but kept his 
temper. “Suppose you try.” 

“T’ll try you for what you are, a 
smooth, low-lived = 

Before the speaker had finished 
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his charge, Sid sprang on his ac- 
cuser, and down they went, Jake 
* underneath. In the struggle, the 
under combattant drew his pistol 
and discharged it. The flash black- 
ened Sid’s white shirt, and burned 
his neck. It'infuriated him. He 
leaped for his saddle and tore loose 
his own revolver. Jake had regained 
his feet and was raising his weapon 
to fire again as Sid faced him. The 
older man was not quick enough. 
Before he could pull the trigger, Sid 
sent a ball through Jake’s pistol 
hand, and the revolver gripped in it 
fell useless. 

“Gi’ me a gun, somebody!” called 
the baffled man, unconsciously 
nursing his wounded hand. Pain 
and rage roused the brute in him. 
“T’ll kill the damned horse-thief.” 

“Give him a gun,” said Sid mock- 
ingly ; “give him two—and see what 
a smiling corpse he’ll make.” The 
young man’s lips curved pleasantly, 
but his eyes flashed, every nerve 
tense with alertness. 

“Hang him! String him up!” 
was the cry from the crowd closing 
about the stranger. 

“Hang him,” repeated Sid. He 
flung his revolver to the saddle on 
the floor, and held up a protesting 
hand. The men stopped and list- 
ened. “Before you string me up, 
prove that I stole the horses.” He 
smiled affably, sure of his innocence. 


“What’s your proof, Jake?” 
called some one. 
They listened patiently to both 


sides, but they were plainly with 
Jake. The primitive method of car- 
ing for live-stock in mining com- 
munities at that date made it easy 
to run off the horses. Raids had 
been so frequent of late that it was 
no longer safe to let an animal-range 
at large. As there was no other feed, 
this breach of frontier conventional- 
ity must be stopped. 

It did not occur to any of them 
that others might have placed the 
stranger’s things in the canyon. 


Even the suspected man failed to 
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connect this devilish plan to injure 
him, with the three men who had 
felt themselves humiliated by his 
forced hospitality, and whose ab- 
sence at this time was unnoticed. 
It was not the first case where judg- 
ment had been warped by prejudice. 

When Sid realized that the mob 
proposed to carry out the threat 
they had made, he swept a glance 
that defied them. With a bound he 
stooped over his saddle for his re- 
volver; he would die fighting. 

Before he could. use the weapon, 
a dozen men had borne him down. 
When he rose again unsteadily to 
his feet, his arms were pinioned by 
rough hands. He was soiled, tat- 
tered and bruised; his breath came 
gaspingly, so short and fierce had 
been the struggle for liberty. In 
his eyes they saw the look of a 
hunted animal, but he did not fal- 
ter. 

They unfastened the riata from 
his own saddle, slipped the noose 
about his neck, and marched him 
out into the young morning, toward 
a knoll where oak trees stood black 
against the gray of the dawn. 

The prisoner silently proceeded 
with his captors, his heart bursting 
with humiliation and contempt; 
humiliation at the manner of his exe- 
cution; contempt for the stupidity 
of his persecutors, who failed to ap- 
preciate the manliness, the honesty 
of his character. He regarded them 
as pusillanimous and cowardly, un- 
worthy of the title of the frontiers- 
men, an aristocracy he was proud to 
claim rank with. He had come, a 
knight of the hills—and like a true 
knight he would go. 

The cabins of the miners were 
still unawakened. A linnet aroused 


by tramping feet chirped to his 
mate. A morning dove wailed 
in the tree-tops. From a _ dis- 


tance the note of a cow-bell fluttered 
musically; it carried to the lonely 
prisoner a flood of memories, and 
for the first time his knees wavered. 
The wild, wholesome existence of 
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the range was passing forever. The 
sincere endeavor of his life was to 
be blotted out by a stupid blunder, 
as if his career had been in vain. 

When they gained the hill-top, 
they led Sid, still unfaltering, under 
an overhanging limb and drew the 
free end of the rope across it. 

The braying of a mule startled 
them, the final notes sounding like 
derisive laughter. A dust in the 
road below marked an approaching 
horseman. He must have seen the 
silent, spectral crowd, for he spurred 
toward them, eyeing them with 
keen curiosity. 

Without a question, he rode to 
the prisoner, a sombre figure in the 
dusk of the tree—rode close, and 
stared in his face. 

“Sid!” 

“Hank!” 

The rider bounded from his sad- 
dle and grasped both hands of the 
condemned man, and peered into his 
listless eyes. “You! Here! What 
is it, old friend, partner?” 

Sid swept the crowd with his 
glance. When his eyes came back 
to the face of his friend, there was 
contempt in them. “Ask them,” he 
said. 

The men referred to were mute. 
Their averted faces expressed em- 
barrassment. Why should they feel 
that they were doing a cowardly 
thing? The accused had convicted 
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himself by his recklessness, and this 
punishment was the unwritten law. 
Some one explained the situation to 
the man who had just ridden up— 
went into all the details of ‘the con- 
viction. 

The horseman took off his hat 
and fanned himself absently; he re- 
garded the faces about him with 
a look combining amusement, de- 
rision and compassion. Then he 
spoke shortly as befitted a silent 
man. 

“The horses belong to Jim Long. 
They were stolen. I’ve been trail- 
ing the robbers; they can’t be far 
away. This isn’t the thief!” 

Hank slipped the. noose over the 
head of his friend, and unconscious- 
ly began coiling the riata. “Where's 
Faro Dick, Long John, Shorty ‘ 

“Them!” interrupted the spokes- 
man. “They’ve been around all day 
—or until this evening.” 

“Find them,” said Hank. “We 
need them right here—and two more 
ropes.” 

He drew the reins over the head of 
his mule, took -the arm of the re- 
leased man, and started toward the 
dwellings. “Sid, old boy, what 
pranks have you been cutting to get 
into such a hole as this?” 

Sid shook his head for answer. 
The boyish countenance of the 
morning before, no longer was un- 
clouded. 
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AB No. 1316 of the Metropoli- 
tan service enjoyed a long 
reputation as the “Criminal 

- Cab.” 

The cab, in a guilty career, could 
never be arrested—and, as was un- 
equivocally believed—the cab was 
guilty. In the end it met capital 
punishment—while only under sus- 
picion. 

It was a good-looking, respectable 
cab, of the coupe sort; its varnish 
was always immaculate; its cushions 
luxurious; its lights resplendent; 
its horse swift and sober; the driver 
polite and honest. Yet with ll 
these eminent qualities the cab was 
constantly suspected. 

It is impossible to arrest, with 
just hope of conviction, a man in a 
silk hat and frock coat and spiritual 
air against whom you have no proof, 
on a Sunday afternoon—just so, 
cab 1316 remained at large, and with 
impunity, because it seemed immu- 
table. 

And yet:the guilty cab, 1316, had 
swallowed utterly fourteen men and 
seven women who entered it and 
were never heard of again; moving 
in a district which was the pleasure 
center of New York. 

The cab was at once a puzzle and 
a defiance to the police. After a 
while its cunning stood as an insult 
to their intelligence. The genius 
of the cab at length gave it a certain 
immunity from capture—it would 
have been crude to burn it up. And 
the only hope of the detectives was 
to catch it red-handed. 

Of course, the driver was watched 
first. His agency was clearly dis- 
proven—for from noon till morn he 
went about the city picking up his 
chance fares, depositing them where 
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they would—unless once in a while 
he opened the door in amazement 
to find that his customer was gone. 
then he would rave and swear— 
believing he had carried a “grafter,’ 
until after a time several million- 
aires were reported missing—they 
had last ridden in Criminal Cab. 

The driver took care of his horses, 
stabled the coupe as one should be 
stabled—went home to his family, 
for whom he was an industrious and 
thoughtful provider. He was 
watched for days, but all the time 
he’ remained on the box of his cab, 
and never went inside, and while he 
was attending to his own business 
the cab gave another victim his 
quietus. 

One day a brave detective volun- 
teered to ride in the cab—he did.so, 
and without disaster. 

Thinking that the vigilance of a 
wise official, who instinctively takes 
precautions that others never im- 
agine might prove an equal match 
against mysterious abduction, a 
younger and less well-known detec- 
tive volunteered for the fatal coupe. 
He got in—and he disappeared—as 
though he had evaporated. 

Cab No. 1316 now had an enemy 
in the police ; it was to be proscribed. 
The driver was to go about the city 
as usual for customers, but as he 
started out one evening an officer 
warned him to wait, but to reject 
all comers—and for his obedience he 
was remunerated in advance. He 
was thankful—his pecuniary losses 
had been severe. 

At eleven o’clock, 1316 stood with 
other vehicles of its fraternity be- 
fore Daly’s Theatre. A handsome 
giant, faultlessly attired, and later 
known to the police as the “Gent 
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in the Red Coat,” on account of the 
uncommon brilliancy of the tan of 
his topcoat, walked down the thea- 
tre steps with the crowd, made 
naturally for 1316, pulled open the 
door, and called to the driver: 

“To the stage entrance!” 

“Pardon me,” said the man on 
the box politely, “but there’s noth- 
ing doing.” 

“What!” cried the stranger half- 
angrily. “Oh, I see—you are en- 
gaged.” And he turned away. 

The detective displayed his badge. 

“That cab, sir,” said he pleasantly, 
“is 1316; it is the greatest criminal 
in town; it has gotten away with 
thirteen men and six women.” 

“Oh, ho! is that all?” cried the 
Man in the Red Coat. “The Crimi- 
nal Cab! I’m not afraid of it. A 
mere matter of the imagination— 
that’s all! It’s gotten away with 
nineteen people—only nineteen! 
How about when it comes to swal- 

It can’t as- 
I’m going to 
The 


lowing a half million? 
sassinate everybody. 


ride in it. I’m a lucky one. 
cab can’t go up against me!” 

He gave the officer a _ merry, 
mocking laugh—who, seeing that 
the stranger was not drunk, and 
dazzled by his conversation into re- 
ceiving the impression that he could 
really ride in the cab with impunity 
—said nothing. And the Man in 
the Red Coat called out again mer- 
rily from within: “To the stage en- 
trance!” 

Broadway was alive with vehicles, 
cutting one another’s tracks. The 
crushing crowd overflowed into the 
street. The driver made the turn 
around the corner. Probably in the 
whole history of the service so 
much anxiety had never followed so 
short a journey in a cab. The de- 
tective was on hand when they ar- 
rived, and opened the coupe door. 
The handsome giant had _ disap- 
peared. 

The mystery had now been given 
a remarkable character. It has es- 
tablished a new record—an instant 
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of time alone was required to de- 
vour a victim. A bloodless, silent, 
clean conspiracy—it savored be- 
side human cleverness a supernatu- 
ral assistance. 

Angered and sore, the detective 
assigned to Daly’s Theatre was 
meditating retribution for the de- 
ception, when out of the stage en- 
trance came Mademoiselle Blanche, 
the star of the piece, all alone, laugh- 
ing merriuy over a witty remark 
just made for her benefit. 

When she came for her Victoria, 
contrary to custom, it was not in 
waiting. She looked around, per- 
plexed. 

“Call me a cab. Are you en- 
gaged?” she said to the driver of 
1316. 

As he hesitated, she jumped in, 
crying: 

“Drive me to the Arctic Apart- 
ments!” which was where she lived. 
But the aggrieved detective came up 
to her and said: 

“Pardon me, lady, but this is cab 
1316.” 

“What do I care,” she cried, 
“about half a million?” 

“A man has just disappeared in 
this cab,” he insisted, now nettled; 
“it is proscribed!” 

And she laughed: “Good! I like 
this cab. Perhaps I shall find the 
man!” And her merriment rang 
out into the night. 

“I forbid you riding in here,” said 
the detective, biting his lip. 
“Ts it your coupe, sir?” 
“No, it is not mine, but 

“Well, then, it is my coupe,” said 
the star. “I rent it, so I own it 
for to-night,” and she gaily shook 
some bills in his face. “Driver, 
take me home quick, and leave this 
insolent man!” 

The detective muttered: “Con- 
found her! She’s had an extra bot- 
tle of champagne!” But he made 
one more effort. “Madame,” he said, 
“remember the victim in the red 
coat.” 

“What do I care,” 


” 


’ 


she called as 
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the cab rolled away, “for the man 
in the—red—coat!” 

These were the last words ever 
heard of hers, for when the cabby 
opened the coupe door before her 
apartment house, Mademoiselle 
Blanche was no longer the guest of 
Criminal Cab. 

A council was now held at police 
headquarters. The driver was told 
that on the morrow he should re- 
fuse altogether all customers— 
merely stating that it was a private 
cab. That night, a detective who 
had not before been employed on the 
case, Theodore Farley by name, 
came to the chief and said: 

“If I solve this mystery, may I 
have five thousand dollars?” 

“The aggregate rewards,” said 
the chief, “offered by the service and 
private parties are over twenty 
thousand. They are all yours.” 

“Not so,” he said. “I require an 
advance of four or five thousand dol- 
lars for expenses. If I reach a solu- 
tion the money will be returned. If 
.1 don’t it won’t be used. So this 

.ounts merely to a loan for a 
might.” 

Being a trustworthy employee, he 
was supplied with all the funds he 
required. 

At midnight, 1316, in usual form, 
stood before the Cafe of Paris, out 
of which TH:odore Farley strolled. 
He looked perfectly the part of a 
man of leisure. He went to the 
driver of 1316 and said: 

“I wish to make an arrangement 
with you.” 

“At your service, sir,” said the 
driver, with professional subser- 
viency, “but if you wish 4 

“Hush!” said Farley, “I’m in the 
know. I’m the Chief of the Secret 
Police.” And he displayed beneath 
a silken lapel a detective’s badge. 

The driver si, “ed his apprecia- 
tion. 

“Suppose I climb wp on the box,” 
said Farley. “We can talk better. 
Now, drive off down along the ave- 
nue.” 





“You have a most remarkable 
cab,” said Farley, as they whirled 
away. “The more people are told 
of its dangers the more anxious they 
appear to ride inside. The capacity 
of the cab displays no limit in its 
assimilations.” 

The driver grinned. He was 
greatly appreciative of these friend- 
ly remarks from an official, and ex- 
posed his good nature in an instant. 
It is an uncomfortable thing to own 
a cab that by wholesale violates the 
social ethics. 

“Why does this cab grow so fas- 
cinating,” continued Farley. “Do 
you suppose the man in the red coat 
was morbid when he wanted to ride 
in the cab?” 

“So I suppose,” said the driver, 
eagerly. 

“I see now you will understand 
what I have to say,” Farley went on. 
“Forget that I am a police official. 
I have come to-night to you as 2 
private citizen. Personally, I don’t 
believe these disappearances will 
ever be solved. There’s no use try- 
ing further to investigate. But I, 
Theodore Farley, confess to you 
that I am a morbid man—I am a 
monomaniac over morbid things. | 
collect trifles that have any associa- 
tion with crime. If you would like 
to see my immense museum of 
criminology, come any morning to 
my house. My latest mania is to 
own this cab. I want you to sell it 
to me. As chief, my pull will allow 
me to quiet any protest at headquar- 
ters. I give you my official word 
that, if you sell the cab, you are 
protected. I have taken care that 
not a detective is around to observe 
us. I have made up my mind to own 
the cab. How much do you want 
for it?” 

“Well,” said the driver, “I had no 
notion of retiring from business. Of 
course, the cab’s getting a reputa- 
tion, but it’s a thing that might hap- 
pen to any cab. After to-day, peo- 
ple might begin to disappear in cab 
13. However, it’s on the present 
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account that this cab is valuable to 
jou.” 

“T’ll give you a thousand dollars,” 
said Farley, coldly, laying down a 
note. 

“Lord, sir,” said the driver, “this 
cab’s my capital—my investment. I 
make more than that every year.” 

“T’ll give you two thousand,” said 
Farley, doubling the currency. “Il 
must have the cab.” 

“But don’t you see, sir,” protested 
the cabby, “that my cab is a freak 
cab? There’s not another to match 
it in town, sir. I’m attached to the 
wonderful thing myself, sir. Some- 
times I think I’m morbid like my 
customers.” 

“Two thousand better,” said the 
detective, making good. 

“Very little for a cab of my 
reputation and a maniac like your- 
self.” 

“Great smoke,” laughed Farley, 
“you must be an Irish Jew. Here is 
five thousand dollars.” 
answered 
the cabby. “Only one thing stands 
in the way. I promised by wife 
that if I ever parted with this cab 
I would retire from business. And 
five thousand is not enough to re- 
tire on.” 

“You are a great financier,” said 
Farley. “By this time you ought to 
have a large bank account. So with 
ten thousand more you could be a 
man of leisure. I offer you ten 
thousand dollars for the cab!” 

The driver was affected. “I re- 
fuse,” said he. 

“Then I arrest you,” said Farley. 
“You know the mystery.” 


“You are generous,” 
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The driver. was white as chalk 
when, after driving to the station 
house, he was led to a ceil. 

To his superior Farley related 
what he had done. “Suppose,” said 
the Chief, “since we've displayed 
our acuteness, that we order the cab 
broken up. It would also allay pub- 
lic feeling.” 

Following this advice, the cab, 
which had remained all night in 
the station yard, was smashed in the 
morning. When the back caved in 
a giant leaped out—he was the man 
in the Red Coat. 

Being highly intelligent he did not 
require to be told that the game 
was up, and turned State’s evidence 
against the cabman. The special 
formation of the cab easily con- 
tained two people under the seat. A 
trap door opened above and below. 
He had no difficulty in seizing his 
victim in the darkness. The trap- 
door below corresponded to a dupli- 
cate in the driver’s stables, over 
which the coupe, being exactly 
driven, the victim was dropped 
down to a pit. 

It is estimated that from the ac- 
tress Blanche alone the conspira- 
tors obtained ten thousand dollars 
worth of jewels, as she wore the 
heirlooms of an English lord. The 
Man in the Red Coat, Giles Glen- 
manning, was a notable burglar 
from Australia. Wen arraigned, 
he taunted the police for his long 
liberty. And they still relate at 
police headquarters the career of 
the Criminal Cab, or the story of 
how a victim had proved to be 
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Boats with pointed viking bows, whose sails are like crepe paper lamp-shades, or 
else hang in pleats between little cross- picces of bamboo. 


JAPANESE MIST PICTURES 


The Inland Sea on a Gray Day 


With photographs specially taken by the author 


BY CHARLES LORRIMER 


AVING earned or inherited 

Life, your fortune, you should 

spend it lavishly like a great- 
hearted, magnanimous creature in 
adding to the sum of the world’s 
pleasure. But to do that you need 
not necessarily be definitely charit- 
able, that is, not in the way of dol- 
ing out coals or old flannel. You 
need only—mark you, this is a phil- 
osophy for June, not December— 
revel in the beauty Nature has pro- 
vided for that express purpose— 
revel not alone for sheer enjoyment 
but from a high sense of duty, to 


enrich the world’s sum total of hap- 
piness. This you are bound to do 
by the simple process of acquiring 
a share for yourself, since, having 
done so, you. will unconsciously 
breathe it owt again, just as a 
flower breathes out its perfume or 
a star shakes out its light. 

I know of no country lovelier 
than Japan, and no spot in it that 
has a more insidious beauty than the 
famous poet-sung Inland Sea, with 
its potent power to make one forget 
the flat unprofitableness of the mod- 
ern strenuous life of acquisition; 
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with its insinuating way of lifting 
the whole responsibility of time off 
one’s shoulders. 

Of course, it has a slight draw- 
back, the black foot without which 
the swan would die of vanity. I 
mean the drawback of faraway-ness 
that is at once.a pity and a blessing, 
for in these times and climes so 
few places are still far away. Rail- 
roads, motors, dirigible balloons, 
ocean greyhounds and other mon- 
strous products of civilization, have 
done their best to kill our sense 
of distance, to make light of a little 
matter of miles, even hundreds of 
them. 

Because of these things there are 
so few retiring, modest, unself-con- 
scious landscapes left that if ever 
you have the chance to sail away to 
dainty Japan and see the loveliest 
bit of water in the world, you owe 
it to yourself not to let such an oc- 
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casion slip. Go, and, if eyes were 
made for seeing, see and admire, 
and confess your admiration. 

You should choose June for the 
pilgrimage, when the weather is an 
incomparable work of art—is as 
perfect as nothing else but per- 
fection. And having chosen June, 
queen month of the year, look about 
you for a day, a day that like the 
historic wedding-dress, shall “wear 
well.” Don’t choose a day when the 
sea has put on her very gaudiest, 
boldest, bluest gown. No, pick out 
rather a gray day, when the Inland 
Sea is a pastel, a silver-point draw- 
ing; a slice of Nature, amphibious, 
half land, half sea, with a silver 
veil drawn over it. You will almost 
imagine a gigantic spider has spun 
a web of silver threads—a fairy 
drop-curtain trimmed with long, 
low, flat clouds like bands of gray 
velvet—hanging between all that is 











The islands that torm the gateways. 
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loveliest and most ethereal and all 
that is real and tangible. 

And then you will see shining on 
the gigantic web whose strands are 
mist a bluish, greyish, purplish, 
pinkish light like the “light that 
never was on sea or _ land’—an 
evasive undergleam, a color made 
of the sheen of Mother o’ Pearl. The 
water is green. Since one must 
write down some prosaic, definite 
color to name its surface, let us say 
green; but green with a thousand 
blues in solution and purples—lights 
which seem to be prisoners far down 
in the mysterious depths of the sea 
and only to struggle upward faintly. 
They are seen as it were through 
glass—an opalescent, tender, vibrat- 
ing surface, as transparent as glass, 
“darkly.” The lights are forever 





changing, as if the poor prisoners 
were restless or hurried away from 
one dungeon to another. 
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The water on a misty day is calm 
as—as a personification of peace. 
Against. its clear surface all tl 
shadows of the little bays are trans 
parent, cool; just light of another 
color, light asleep—no darkness 
anywhere. It needs a simile to de- 
scribe its calmness, which hints 
also at its quiet, placid nobility. lt 
is like a woman with a beautiful, 
sensitive soul, and yet no nerves to 
disturb by spasmodic, ugly, con 
vulsions, the charm of its tranquil- 
ity. It is like, too, a great mirro1 
standing between two _ineffabl 
worlds, two hollowed turquoises of 
sea and sky, in which the great ar 
tist, Nature, has duplicated and re 
duplicated the decorative pattern 
now in one material, now in another. 
The color scheme of the -sky re 
flects on the water the same rhythm, 
the same meter throbs in the two 
worlds—one of infinite misty dis- 








Trimmed with long, low, flat clouds, like bands of gray velvet. 
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The greater islands with their calm peaks, 


tances, the other of infinite spaces 
of sea studded with islands like 
cabuchon emeralds, floating emer- 
alds rimmed in silver. 

These myriad little islands with 
their phantasmagoria of _ color, 
where the air is thick with the fra- 
grant responses of the earth to the 
litany of the gentle south-wind— 
they are the homes of the souls of 
the Samurai, the Japanese Islands 
of the Blessed, wrapped in a veil of 
mystery and legend. The Inland 
Sea has three thousand islands. 
They say that once some one was 
Vandal enough to count them. 

It is further known that these 
beautiful, mysterious bits of land, 
forgotten and left over when the 
earth was created, and then dropped 
as a sentimental afterthought by 
some goddess into the harmonious 
ieisure of the blue water, are con- 
nected by sordid little steamers. 
Three companies of them, puffing, 


the mountains of impenetrable recesses. 


officious little coasters, spend their 
time ripping up the velvet sea, ruth- 
lessly tearing its lights into strips, 
ugly, regular strips—or churning 
its shadows into frivolous foam with 
their busy little screws, and so de- 
stroying the symmetry of perfection. 

There are also junks plying be- 
tween the islands, strutting into 
the tiny coves, the miniature har- 
bors, like pompous, smooth-gliding 
swans. Junks have a decided char- 
acter of their own. You can recog- 
nize the timid ones and the vain 
ones by the way they put on their 
sails. They are of every tempera- 
ment and variety: the flirts, with 
their masts dressed jauntily; the 
coquettes, with their sails _half- 
raised hiding dimpled curves and 
unsuspected attractive hollows, and 
the plain, steady, square-rigged 
housewives, who have always car- 
ried too heavy loads to think of gal- 
livanting, and in time have adapted 
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their qualities to their duties. There 
are many, many more types besides 
these (their sails shining out like 
dazzling white wings against the 
water’s blueness), just as there are 
infinite varieties of human _ souls. 
You could watch in your short June 
day several dozen different, indi- 
vidual varieties of sail all express- 
ing conventions, traditions, emo- 








with their flat sheets of brown mat- 
ting run up on the crudest kind of 
a bamboo mast have it no less than 
the odd three-masted boats with 
pointed Viking bows, whose sails 
are shirred like crepe paper lamp- 
shades; or else hang in pleats be- 
tween little cross pieces of bamboo. 
The Japanese boats, big and smail, 
are always of a beautiful, graceful 


“Only the water softly kissing the shore keeps up a perpetual 


whispering.”’ 


tions of different kinds. There are 
minnows and whales in the boat 
kingdom, and every tribe of the 
water people that come between are 
represented. One common quality 
belongs to them all—that is, pictur- 
esqueness, the quaintness of old 
Japan. The little bobbing sampans 


shape, like the boats of the ol‘ 
Norsemen or the gondolas which in 
sleepy Venice have contrived to 
keep their supple, artistic figure in 
an age of stern utility. 

And they sail, even the midgets, 
with astounding dignity, though the 
most grave and solemn and splen- 
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did are the big junks with the old- 
fashioned Japanese sail of reddish 
brown stuff (the rich, ruddy tint of 
the old Dutch painters), fastened 
once at the top of the mast and once 
full and 


at the bottom, bellying 
wide between. 

The coasts of the Inland Sea, the 
rocks and flowers of them! Nature 
has turned Tintoretto or Titian, 
and flung the palette with all her 
richest colorings down there! What 
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lies behind another, one mountain 
overlaps another. You expect to 
see as in a theatre the foreground 
pushed back into the wings. 

As it will be pushed away when, - 
in the last act, the Transformation 
Scene requires fuller glories. The 
little hills, with their daintily chis- 
elled profiles, the islands and their 
grandchildren, the tiny green islets 
which dangle their feet in the sea, 
obscure the greater islands behind 








“Then the little bays will dimple and laugh and flirt with every little breeze.”’ 


fairy mountains enclosing, you 
would sweat, an Unreachable, De- 
lectable Country! You would swear, 
too, even at the risk of perjury, that 
golden fruit must grow in those or- 
chards and asphodel in the mead- 
ows. These are things we travelers 
are quite, quite sure of; Reason 
wouldn’t support us, but still we are 
sure, 

The coast line is broken, cut up, 
snipped and slashed. One _ island 


with their calm peaks that seem to 
cast no shadows. 

The Mountains of Impenetrable 
Reserve they should be called, be- 
cause while they promise beauties 
they do not beckon, but lie in Bud- 
dha-like contemplation, looking 
down at themselves in the sea, ad- 
miring, considering. The clouds 
are their companions, not men— 
armies of clouds that rise up like 
ranks of shrouded ghosts and creep 
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behind the hills—flocks of clouds 
that settle on their heads like white 
birds. The mists wrap them round 
like veils of fine stuff. 

They have a covenant with the 
mists against the Sun God. He 
shall never shine full upon them, 
exposing their imperfections, if the 
mists can help it. You may guess 
that here a little peak has tripped 
and fallen on its steep climb up to 
the Mother-Mountain, that there 
an indentation mars a perfect cone, 
that yonder a slope has back-slidden 
and crumbled away. You can guess 
but you can never be sure. The fog 
will jealously prevent your verify- 
ing your guesses. 

Now and again an island, lonely 
but not forlorn, stands up apart 
with great pines leaning over the 
water, dipping their long arms in 
the coolness of the sea, trailing their 
green fingers through it. The or- 
phan has the kind of nature that 
John Knox had, or the Puritans. I 
think it holds a stiff, stern, un- 
flinching moral code, scorns the 
mists, the compromising, clinging, 
tender mists, and stands rigid, 
stands up for the courage of its 
convictions. Or perhaps it has, 
through the long ages, been sent 
to Coventry by the others. They 
have drawn their green _ skirts 
around them and retreated, it may 
be, leaving this one outcast. So, 
perhaps, its very rocky aggressive- 
ness is all an elaborate bluff to hide 
its disappointment. Only the water 
softly kissing the shores keeps up 
a perpetual whispering like a com- 
mentary on the situation. 

There are glorious green gates 
out of the Inland Sea which threaten 
to lean over and clasp hands as 
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children playing “oranges and lemn- 
ons” do, or shut tightly with a 
snap like the mythological rock 
walls, and keep one out of the Para- 
dise some day. The islands that 
form the gateway are close, close 
together. What if I say they are 
a half, a quarter of a mile apart? 
What is distance beside intention? 
I tell you they are surely coming 
closer together—and perhaps soon 
green doors all draped with ferns 
will close in this Delectable Coun- 
try. 

Then the little hills will clap their 
hands with delight. 
ferent mountains will only shrug 
their field-draped shoulders, an: 
the shawl, the cultivated shaw] that 
man has draped around them, the 
embroideries of rice fields and 
slopes of waving millet, the fringes 
of garden flowers, will slip off. See 
if they don’t. Then the little bays 
will dimple and laugh to think that 
all the ugly, puffing steamers have 
been shut outside and they may 
ripple henceforth and flirt with 
every breeze that passes by, to their 
heart’s content. 

Then all the lights that have been 


prisoners since the morning of the 


world will mutiny. See if they don’t. 
For the Sun will wage a final war 
against the mists and release his 
messengers, the Lights. And all 
the mountains will be bare and 
shiver. They will stand naked in 
the mote-filled sunshine. And then 
the Mountains of Impenetrable Re- 
serve will be just like any othe 
mountains. The garments of silver 
and mother o’ pearl will be torn off 
the face of the water. And _ the 
fairy junks will be just plain boats. 
That is all. 


But the indif- § 
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“Tombstone” 


Passes the Buck 





BY FRANK V. CAFFEY 


I’m an Arizona bad man, 
My name is Tombstone Bill, 

I’m right thar in a show-down 
And I alwuz shoot to kill. 


Go ask Long Pete of Bisbee 
Who filled him full of lead;-: 
And why Picacho Charley 
Is numbered with the dead. 


In Pinal and Maricopa, 
Quite broadcast is my fame, 
And many a heap that’s cross- 
crowned 
Commemorates my name. 


Once in the Hfarquahalla, 
Close by the Granite Hill, 

Eight Apaches ’round me gathered 
Fur to scalp your Uncle Biil. 


With a quick manipulation, 
My guns I did unstrap— 
Not one of them wuz missin’ 
At the finish of the scrap. 


In many a noted instance 
I’ve been up against it hard, 
But a feller down from Teller 
Holds a somewhat ‘stiffer card. 


And though I’ve tagged a burro 
From Yuma to the rim, 

I pass the buck with plezhur 
To my friend, Alaska Jim. 


I claim him as no fighter, 
Nor that he got his man; 
He wuz only a prospector 
With his horn-spoon and his pan. 


He blind-trailed in the ice-fields, 
Where th’ sky-fires flash and glow 


And great white b’ars in hunger 
Prowled huntin’ thro’ the snow. 
Nigh three months he 
fasted 
With no liquor in his hide. 
Had it a been your Uncle, 
I shorely would a died. 


straight 


I’ve eaten chip-broiled mule meat 
And partook of jerked coyot’, 
Chawed the pulp of barrel-cactus 

That would kill a Pima goat. 


I have chased the Chuckawalla 
When my grub wus gettin’ slim, 

But I pass the buck fur trouble 
To my friend, Alaska Jim. 


Oh, I’ve hit the silent desert, 
Where the Colorado flows, 
Where The Needles raise 
turrets 
And the thorny Yucca grows. 


their 


Where the burning Chimahuevis 
Hide their stores of wealth untold. 
Full patiently I’ve wandered 
In lone pursuit of gold. 


Through rock-strewn Coconino 
My weary feet have strayed, 

And with the grim side-winder 
I oft in sleep have laid. 


I sartin am a tough one, 
Where such-like plenty grow, 
And a noted individuai 
Wherever I may go. 


But till Satan forks your Uncle, 
Across the fiery brim, 

Vl pass the buck, by thunder, 
To my friend, Alaska Jim. 





Private Extravagance 
and the Public Weal 


BY AUSTIN LEWIS 


IVATE expenditure, accord- 
Prine to the theories of individ- 

ual liberty which have gained 
practically universal acceptance in 
civilized places, is a matter for the 
private individual with which legis- 
lation cannot deal, and which must 
be regulated chiefly, if not alto- 
gether, by moral considerations. 
These find their sanction not only in 
the injury done to the individual 
whose expenditure has reached the 
point of extravagance, but in the 
wrong perpetrated upon society as 
a whole through the wanton, lavish 
and ostentatious indulgence in lux- 
ury which such private extrava- 
gance necessarily implies. 

This idea that private extrava- 
gance is a source of injury to the 
State and of corruption to the mass 
of the citizens is by no means al- 
together modern. Sumptuary laws 
which regulated the kind and the 
cost of clothing and _ personal 
adornments were common in the 
history of early settlement in this 
country, and they have been gen- 
eral at certain stages of social de- 
velopment. The ostentation of the 
rich formed the theme of orator and 
statesman in ancient times, and the 
phenomenon of luxury with its 
counterpart, obvious misery, has in- 
variably called forth protests from 
the wise which have usually been 
justified either by revolution, 
caused by the people becoming mad- 
dened by the sight of luxury which 
taunted their misery, or by the de- 
cay of the nation, the people being 
“bled to the white,” as Bismarck 
would have said, to furnish the 
means of ostentation. 


Such extravagance has a neces- 
sary, though none the less harmiul 
place in those communities in which 
political inequality prevails. Where 
a particular class has, by law and 
custom, a well-defined position of 
superiority it can only make this 
position obvious to the mass of men 
by certain external marks of super- 
iority. The generality of people is 
impressed by material display, and 
such display, with its consequent 
extravagance becomes, therefore, 
the mark of the aristocratic class. 
But as such display can to a certain 
extent be made by all who have 
the money, there arises a certain un- 
healthy emulation in this direction 
and snobbery ensues. This shows 
itself in the marked deference paid 
to those who, by lavish expenditure, 
are enabled to differentiate them- 
selves from the crowd. Such snob- 
bery is at once contemptible and 
the enemy of all progress. It is the 
characteristic of all monarchically 
and aristocratically governed com- 
munities, and is fostered by the dis- 
play of ostentatious luxury which 
such a society implies. 

A community which recognizes 
an aristocracy may, however, con- 
tinue to exist, and in a certain sense 
to flourish, for the masses, being 
convinced from childhood of the 
superiority of the governing class, 
come to regard the outward display 
of ostentatious wealth as the pre- 
rogative of the privileged and ac- 
commodate themselves according- 
ly. Notwithstanding this, however. 
certain economic effects arise from 
the habit of luxury distinct from 
the political effects, but which are 
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even more dangerous and destruc- 
tive. 

Ostentatious luxury, on the other 
hand, is incompatible with democ- 
racy and no democracy can con- 
tinue to exist in which it is the rule. 
Political equality, the fundamental 
doctrine of modern democracy, is 
contradicted by the social inequality 
evidenced by the ostentatious lux- 
ury of the possessors of wealth. The 
newspapers, which note, naturally, 
only the obvious, busy themselves 
more and more with the doings of 
those whom display has rendered 
conspicuous. <A _ differentiation of 
citizens into classes based upon the 
possession of wealth begins and the 
foundations of the State are under- 
mined7™Arrogance takes  posses- 


sion of those who are able to in- 
aulge their luxurious tastes, while 
envy and sullen dislike seize upon 
those who must simply watch the 
display of others without any chance 
of participation.. Thus the gulf be- 
comes unbridgeable, the sense of 


common citizenship is destroyed, 
and a war of classes, more or less 
veiled, ensues, only to be terminated 
by strenuous political strife or ac- 
tual civil discord. 4 

The moral results of such osten- 
tation are none the less disastrous 
to individuals. A fever for display 
takes hold upon the minds of the 
young in particular, and an era of 
wild and reckless expenditure marks 
the acceptance by the popular mind 
ot the idea that distinction may be 
found in senseless and wanton 
waste. Means of luxury thereupon 
become the main object of effort, 
and a sort of stampede for the ac- 
quisition of wealth follows, with 
woeful results to the community. 
Men, convinced by the arguments 
or complaints of their families, or 
carried away by the popular senti- 
ment feel it imperative upon them 
to maintain a standard of living and 
display far beyond their means, 
and fall victim to their delusions. 
Just such men constitute the mass 
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of forgers, unfaithful trustees and 
political knaves. The effects, more- 
over, of this craving for luxurious 
display are more obvious and more 
deadly in the case of women even 
than in that of men. 

It is commonly held that what- 
ever else may be said against os- 
tentatious luxury, it, at least, pro- 
vides work by which large numbers 
of people are able to maintain them- 
selves, and may so far be considered 
as actually beneficial. But the kind 
of work in which those who minister 
to the needs of the luxurious are 
engaged is not of such a nature as 
to benefit the community. If we 
except actually harmful and wicked 
occupations, we have still many left, 
which, although not really dishon- 
orable, are useless, and thus in a 
degree degraded. The vast numbers 
of people employed in rendering 
personal services—valets, footmen 
and their female counterparts—to- 
gether with those whose labor is 
expended solely in the production 
of useless objects required by the 
frivolous and fashionable, represent 
so much labor of which the com- 
munity is deprived. There is only 
a certain amount of actual labor 
force, and the community is poorer 
or richer in proportion as this labor 
force is expended in unproductive 
toil or in useful labor. It is clear, 
therefore, that a prevalence of lux- 
ury and extravagance not only leads 
to actual waste, but renders’ the 
mass of the people poorer by the 
continual withdrawing from the 
ranks of useful labor of large num- 
bers henceforward employed in the 
production of useless and even in- 
jurious commodities. 

Following hard on the heels of 
luxury comes vice. A_ horde of 
ministers to the passions and tastes 
of those who have no wish which 
they are unable to gratify arises in 
the community. Whole groups 
come into existence whose sole 
work consists in the invention of 
new means of enjoyment and new 
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modes of expenditure. A demand 
for unwholesome and _ pernicious 
pleasure finds its supply and the 
community is degraded. 

This degradation spreads beyond 
the limits of the luxurious set. It 
affects the young, who are easily 
dazzled by display and led away by 
the meretricious. They are dragged 
into the whirlpool and destroyed. 
Thus, an ever-increasing penalty is 
paid by the community for having 
in its midst those who know noth- 
ing but pleasure and whose activi- 
ties are only made apparent by their 
ostentation. For all luxury a pen- 
alty must be paid in degradation 
and loss of self-respect. The glitter 
of ostentation is the ignis fatuus 
proving the existence of the morass. 

A strong claim is made on behalf 
of the extravagant that they are the 
patrons of the fine arts. It is said 
that the development of these is 
dependent upon the existence of a 
class with sufficient money to ex- 
pend upon purely esthetic pursuits. 
This is not true. Art, in its best 
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sense, is a plant which flourishes in 
the common soil. It may be nursed 
into artificial growth by the favor 
of the rich, but in the process it 
loses its real vigor and degenerates 
into mere estheticism. The curious 
and morbid forms assumed by art 
at the present day are the results of 
the patronage of the rich and arise 
from a desire on the part of the ar- 
tists to stimulate by a new sensa- 
tion the jaded appetites of thei 
luxurious patrons. 

The extravagance and luxury of 
individuals are hence destructive of 
democracy. They undermine the 
foundations of national stability; 
they produce moral deterioration in 
the community; they are economi. 
cally wasteful, and they are alte 
gether pernicious as_ regards the 
fine arts. 

It will be observed, however, that 
luxury cannot be destroyed by ai- 
tacking luxury. It is, as Nietzsci 
has pointed out, nothing but tl 
symptom of disease, the disease 
consisting in class-domination. 





Miss April 


BY JOSEPH HARTMAN 


Under your downcast eyes, 
A tear there lies, 
But your tender lips are smiling, 
Maid beguiling! 
Weeping, laughing, pouting, 
Sad, and sweet, and flouting, 


Miss April! 


When those blue eyes you show, 
How will I know, 

If consent be ruling, 
Maid so fooling? 


From storms to sunshine 


ranging, 


quickly 


Back to frowns a sudden changing, 


Miss April. 
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A Post Mortem Romance 





BY RICHARD S. GRAVES 


LD: Morton Jourdan stood at 

his desk, running his fingers 

through his thin, gray hair, his 
brow wrinkled in perplexity and one 
hand drumming unconsciously with 
a pencil on the desk before him. He 
was the bookkeeper for an under- 
taker and his books would not bal- 
ance. 

A dozen times that evening he 
had added the figures for his 
monthly balance sheet, always to 
find that they exceeded by a small 
amount the cash in the safe under 
the desk. -His brow contracted in a 
still deeper frown as he mounted 
the tall stool and added the figures 
again. The total was just the same, 
and the aged bookkeeper put his 
pen over his ear, tilted bagk his 
chair against the wall by the stove 
and sat down, leaning his head back 
and closing his eyes. 

It was late, and he was tempted 
to take from his pocket the amount 
necessary to make the accounts bal- 
ance and place it in the safe. He 
was too methodical, however, to en- 
tertain the idea long. He remem- 
bered the case of Stephens, who was 
a bookkeeper like himself, but a 
much younger man. Stephens used 
to balance his books in that way. 
When the cash was short, Stephens 
made it up out of his own funds; 
when there was too much money, 
Stephens put it in his pocket. He 
calculated that he came out about 
even, he said, and nobody lost any- 
thing by his easy method of making 
his accounts balance. 

Thinking of Stephens caused Jour- 
dan’s mind to trail off into the past. 
Stephens had been his bookkeeper 
in earlier and better days, before 
he was forced to become an account- 


ant himself, and while he was at 
the head of a great business. Jour- 
dan sighed at the memory of those 
better days. His mind wandered 
around among those who had been 
his: associates then, some of whom 
hardly knew him now since he had 
become the victim of reverses and 
occupied a position no higher than 
that of an accountant in an under- 
taking establishment. 

Out of the wreck of his financial 
and social fortunes he had kept one 
friend—at least he had always 
counted upon him as a friend. Per- 
kins had never grown cold toward 
him, even in the worst days of his 
adversity. Perkins had always been 
willing to give him advice and en- 
couragement, although he was not 
inclined to advance financial aid. 
“Old Perkins,” people had called 
him many years, and he was spoken 
of as a “skinflint,” and the younger 
generation of the town, adept in the 
slang of later days, had habitually 
referred to Perkins as a “tightwad.” 

“But he wanted to marry Janet,” 
old Morton Jourdan thought, “and 
that was an act of kindness, for she 
is a penniless girl. With all his 
money, too.” He _ speculated on 
what might have been had Perkins 
lived. 

He would have compelled his 
daughter, Janet, to marry Perkins. 
Jourdan felt sure of that. Not on 
account of the money Perkins had 
—he took no heed of that—but on 
account of their long friendship and 
gratitude he felt for the kindness 
Perkins had shown him in the dark 
days that came after the failure. 
Jourdan reflected with a slight 
twinge of conscience that he had 
been compelled to drive young 
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Perry Altwein away. Altwein was 
Janet’s sweetheart, and a likely 
young man, but he was not estab- 
lished in the community as a man 
of affairs, like Perkins. 

He wondered vaguely at his own 
strength in being able to hold out 
so long against young Altwein. 
Janet had mentioned him a_ few 
times, and he had-hinted at some- 
thing dark and dreadful. He knew 
he was a miserable hypocrite, but 
he was compelled to maintain his 
position when once he had taken a 
stand against the young man. It 
was true she had never given her 
consent to marry Perkins, and had 
objected strenuously, saying he was 
old enough to be her grandfather. 
Janet had cried a great deal, but she 
was a dutiful girl, and no doubt 
she would have obeyed her father 
in the end—but just then old Perkins 
died. 

Jourdan sighed again. He was 
thinking that it is a strange world, 
and was startled by the door being 
opened, letting in a rush of cold 
air. He wondered who could be com- 
ing into his little office so late, and 
why they did not ring the night bell 
for the assistant upstairs. He 
thought he remembered having 
locked the side door leading to his 
office, but he must have been mis- 
taken, he concluded. 

The intruders stood before him, 
and Jourdan gasped as he looked at 
them. They were attired in the 
clothes of the grave. At a glance 
he recognized the one nearest him 
—Peters, who had been dead and 
buried nearly a year. He gasped 
again when he beheld the apparition 
beside Peters, and recognized the 
wrinkled features of Perkins, who 
had been buried in the cemetery, un- 
der one of the tallest monuments 
there, six months ago, if it was a 
day. 

“I want to look over my account, ’ 
said Peters, in a voice that made 
cold chills creep up and down Jour- 
dan’s back. “The children have paid 


it, | presume, but I want to see if 
it’s correct.” 

Jourdan led the way to the high 
desk, which extended across one 
side of the small room, and mounted 
the stool. There seemed to be noth- 
ing else to do. He turned quickly 
to the Peters account, which had 
been paid some time after his death 
and burial. The red lines and fig- 
ures at the bottom of the page indi- 
cated that the debit and credit were 


the same. 

Peters leaned over the _ book, 
placing one hand on Jourdan’s 
shoulder. The hand was withered 


and drawn, like that of a mummy. 
The earthy smell was in Jourdan’s 
nostrils, and he trembled violently. 
Peters placed his other very bony 
hand on the open page and his long 
forefinger, with the mouldy skin 
drawn tight to the bone, moving 
slowly down the column of figures. 
He seemed to be scanning every 
item. Jourdan remembered that 
Peters had always been stingy in 
his life-time, and that he was not 
rich enough for his stinginess to be 
accounted an eccentricity. 

“You charged me too much for 
this robe,” Peters said. “It’s not 
worth the price that’s put on it 
here.” 

“T had nothing to do with fixing 
the price of anything in the—er— 
in the account here,” Jourdan 
hastened to assure him. “I’m only 
the bookkeeper, you know.” 

“It’s robbery anyhow—it’s _ rob- 
bing the dead,” said Peters. 

Perkins had been standing on thie 
other side of Peters, his stiffened 
arms unfolded from across _ his 
breast, and one elbow resting on the 
papers with which the desk was lit- 
tered. His glassy eyes, without 
turning in his head, appeared to be 
fixed on Jourdan’s face. It seemed 
to Jourdan that there was a smile on 
the withered face of” Perkins—a 
smile that took on the semblance of 
a sardonic grin when Jourdan ven- 
tured to look at him an_ instant. 
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Jourdan was sure there had been no 
such smile on his face when Perkins 
was buried. It was cold and bitter 
and looked like the grinning mouth 
of a wolf. Jourdan tried to avoid 
the sight of the mouth and the 
glassy eyes. 

Perkins leaned around Peters ancl 
looked Jourdan in the face, his teeth 
glistening in the light. As the bent 
arm on the desk moved up closer 
Jourdan edged away. He felt as 
though he would have to scream, 
and meditated flight through the 
door behind him, but the stiff hand 
of Peters was gripping his shoulder 
and held him down in the seat. 

“The expense of my funeral was 
collected from my. estate, I  pre- 
sume?” asked Perkins, in a metallic 
voice. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Jourdan. 
“The administrator paid it as soon 
as the account was probated. It’s 
all right, Perkins. You needn't 
worry about——” 

“I’m not worrying,” Perkins broke 
in with a hollow laugh. It seemed 
to Jourdan that a cloud of dust was 
blown from between the grinning 
teeth when Perkins laughed. 

“I didn’t come here to look over 
my account,” Perkins continued. “I 
care nothing about it, strange as it 
may seem to you, who knew me in 
life and knew how I held to money. 
I used to be ten times as stingy as 
Peters,” he added, and laughed the 
dry, metallic laugh again, sending 
out another cloud of dust. 

Jourdan shuddered and wondered 
what was coming. His conscience 
was not entirely clear as to Perkins 
and Janet. 

“I camie here to tell you,” said 
Perkins, sliding the withered hand 
up closer and crowding Peters back, 
“that you are a miserable wretch, 
a miser and a scoundrel with a soul 
blacker than the silent darkness of 
the grave. You are a thousand times 


’ reflecting on the vividness of 
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worse than a hundred like Peters 
and myself rolled into one. You, 
Jourdan, you would have sold your 
daughter to me, an old man, fit only 
to make her wretched. You tried to 
rob her of a life of happiness with 
the man she loves to sell her to me 
for money!” 

Perkins was pointing a _ bony, 
withered finger in Jourdan’s face as 
he talked. Jourdan’s chin was on 
his breast and his breath came with 
difficulty. He felt the justice of 
the accusation so strongly that he 
could say nothing in reply. 

“And now,” continued Perkins, 
still shaking the accusing finger, 
“you are trying to maintain your 
position by pretending that you still 
have objections to Altwein. At 
least you have not the manhood to 
tell your daughter she may marry 
him when you know it was only my 
money that stood in the way. You 
are worse than a thief. You tried 
to barter a human soul, but death 
cheated you. When you join us out 
here in the cemetery you'll get your 
dues, Jourdan!” 

His voice was still ringing in 
Jourdan’s ears when they faded 
away, going out through the door 
as silently as they had entered. The 
cold draught recalled Jourdan to 
himself. He found, to his surprise, 
that he was sitting in the chair by 
the stove, and that the fire was out. 
He rubbed his eyes and stood up. 
There was no smell of graveclothes 
in the room. He put on his over- 
coat and leaned against the desk, 
reaching up to turn out the light and 
the 
dream. For an instant he hesitated 
and then he turned and mounted 
the stool. 

“T’ll do it,” he said. 

With a trembling hand he wrote 
a letter to Perry Altwein, telling him 
he might come back and marry 
Janet. 





“Death and Life’ 
From “Earth Messages” 





BY VIRGINIA GARLAND 


HEN we attempt to ana- 
lyze the sudden inability to 
see, which at certain crucia! 

moments falls upon the human 
sight we are making allowances for 
a phenomenon much stranger than 
any occult, clairvoyant vision of 
the Seer. With wide, uncompre- 
hending eyes we look at the passing 
of the Spirit in death, and looking 
we see not. Hand to hand with our 
dying we gaze into space, which 
to us is empty. 

We have mastered no knowledge 
which will teach us to observe the 
manner in which is executed the 
death change. It forever eludes our 
sight. Death, which should mean 
more to us than Life, remains to 
the scientist, to the dreamer, the 
poet, the philosopher, as well as to 
the simple unquestioning heart, a 
blank mystery, and unknowable 
evolving, a sudden plunge from 
what we call real into the utter un- 
reality of nothingness. The solving 
of this real death has never been 
sought, although we are wrapped 
about with a tangled network of 
questions and proofs about what 
are but shadows. 

It may be our efforts to mark 
each movement in this change shall 
prove futile. Who shall say? For 
our eyes have never been tried at 
its solving. When our eyes, these 
same wonderful, but partly func- 
tioned eyes, which brighten at the 
glow of a rose, are able also to 
perceive, to follow, to take in the 
color of the soft gray blossom of 
Death, shall we not smile, brighten 
at its beauty? 


The utter invisibility of the con- 
tinuing inter and over actions o/ 
Life is to be marveled at. Why 
have we submitted to this dense 
obtuseness? What has held us from 
bringing about the development of 
better sight? Is there no longing 
in our hearts to come nearer to our 
dead? No rebellion against the 
black wave which engulfs us? No 
hope that the present dim vision 
may be carried beyond the mar- 
gin which hedges us about? Where 
Death is unfolding a soul-stirring 
vision we stand dazed, trembling. 
We feel the hush, but our eyes 
stare and are blind. Is it because 
we cannot watch for an hour; be- 
cause we cover our eyes and make 
haste to nail the coffin down? Piti- 
ful, foolish humanity, that goes 
blind, which allows this, the best 
moment of Life, to escape unpierced 
—unproved by any knowledge. 
Nothing has stopped, nothing has 
ceased. Life is continuing; think 
what there must be to see. 

In all Nature there are no pauses. 
A pause is not a pause in the Uni- 
verse of action, but a pause in our 
knowledge. Who shall say to me 
that these eyes shall not see Death? 

We watch this dying one. He 
has lost his sense of taste, his feel- 
ing, his sight, his hearing. One 
heart beat, two—three—the man 
has gone. Where? The body set- 
tles into ghastly hollows. There 
are different aspects of Death; one 
form is deserted while another lies 
serene and unhollowed. Up to the 
last breath we have been able to ai- 
most see life, to watch his brain ce!!s 
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“Death and Life,” from “Earth Messages.” 


closing down, his body cells thicken- 
ing; we have been able to almost 
see his blood evaporating, his 
Essence being squeezed out of him. 
We catch the last breath as it passes 
his lips. Now we call him dead 
because we can no longer see what 
is happening. Could we see this 
last breath hover, gather, take form 
and force, take power to rest and 
to recreate, we would then better 
respect our dead. 

What shall be done to this body, 
in our grief blurred sight, collapsed 
and empty? Burn it, or bury it? 
Wait! Have we so little time that 
even Death does not restrain our 
senseless hurry! Wait! The man 
may desire his body again. 

These beautiful luminous globes 
of vision are misted over by dull 
unconcern, are more undeveloped, 
primitive, than the eyes which in 
the beginning opened to the light. 
Wonderful enlightenment; splendid 
progress, which has made no at- 


tempt to lift the film through which 
we see darkly, while we mumble 
a creed of immortality and throw 
our mighty dead to the worms. For 


this we are afraid. For long cen- 
turies of crime toward the passing 
of the Spirit we cower, afraid, fear- 
ful of the dead in. the next room. 

Down the dim ages we have torn 
our dead apart, cut off the sweet 
saneness of their sleep, nailed them 
down, buried them deep, with no 
question of their awakening, until 
the Law has reacted upon us and 
our brains reel and go mad should 
a corpse arise and put finger to us. 

This flesh may be fair and sweet, 
though cold. What is the ceasing 
of one infinitesimal human heart? 
The great pulse of Life is throb- 
bing on. Let Nature alone awhile 
with this ceasing one. Has she not 
done more than revive what is 
cold? Out of the intangible ming- 
ling of the smile of two lovers she 
brings forth another body. Who 
knows what she may do with this 
body, guarded by the brooding love, 
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the acquiescing breath of those who 
watch and understand? 
* 2k * * 

We have had proven to us that 
corruption does not always under- 
mine the breathless body. When 
the hair of a corpse grows with the 
year; when returning movement 
underground cries out to us its har- 
rowing story, shall we continue to 
walk over our tortured dead with 
unconcern? God! Shall we not 
seek anywhere, from any source, 
some glimmering insight of this ap- 
palling sleep which overcomes us? 
And then, when we have come a lit- 
tle nearer to these secrets which 
dead lips close over, we shall find 
that nothing is appalling when un- 
derstood, but that this Death and 
this Earth have sought for ages to 
teach us what is transcendentally 
true and beautiful. 

Where shall we look for guiding? 
Where are the eyes opened to any 
sight that may teach us to evolve 
our own? ‘The religionist and the 
scientist alike have so far failed us. 
Where are the eyes that have sight? 

As always, for natural, instinctive 
knowledge of the various aspects 
of Life, we must turn to the animals 
we name beneath us. Their strange, 
slitted eyes, which penetrate 
through the black shadows of the 
Earth see also the Death Shadow, 
which is invisible to us. In many 
respects we depend upon the keen 
sense of smell, sight or hearing of 
an animal. We make use of the fac- 
ulties these own to help us out in 
our straightened helplessness. We 
must learn of these keener eyes that 
there is in awesome reality some- 
thing to see about the changing 
corpse. Put a dog or a cat in a 
room with the dead and watch their 
eyes. Their uneasy sight is at once 
directed towards the corpse. Who 
will say that these troubled, fear- 
some eyes are blank? Something is 
happening; some movement, shape, 
form, action; Life is, without doubt, 
apparent to them. Just what they 
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perceive we do not know, but we 
know that their widening pupils 
hold something of which we are 
wholly unconscious. 

How does the night bird gain its 
shadow-piercing sight; the eagle 
its unfaltering gaze down the blind- 
ing glare of the sun’s path, and all 


those creatures who see and feel 
better than we their guiding in- 
stinct? Hunger taught them, anJj 

a divine Soul-hunger shall teach 
us to watch, to learn, to hope, to 
desire, to control, and at last to J 
see the beautiful coming forth of ff 
the Spirit. 





Song of the Nesting Birds 





BY EDNA HEALD McCOY 


A dash and it’s over, the late spring rain, 
And hurrah, for the flowers and the sun! 
Hurrah for the flash of a gray damp wing 
And the nesting songs begun! 


The foothills slant to their feet of sage 
And hide in the grease-brush and thorn, 


And under your feet at the turn of the road — 


The first wee spring flower is born. 


Up the long hills, where the shy quails hide, 


A furled, green fern has pushed through; 


There’s a smell on the hills of rain and the grass, 


And exulting and gladness in you. 


Out from the pepper’s lace-latticed green 
Comes the cheeriest music you’ve heard: 
The droning hum of the working bee 
And the song of the nesting bird. 


And happy are they of the swift, dark wing, 
And. cheerily sing they their lay; 

And happy are you of the troubled heart 
Who were weeping yesterday. 


Oh, cheering is love from one belaved; 
And cheering a friend’s kind word; 

But cheerier still is the hum of the bee 
And the song of the nesting bird. 
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An Italian Quarter Mosaic 





M. SCANLAND 


Nite Se HS 
Antuinetta Pisanelli, leading lady of the 
Pisanelli Opera Company. 


HERE is not a more pictures- 
que spot in California, so noted 
for its odd corners and medley 

of nationalities, than the Latin 
Quarter of San Francisco. Here live 
the Latins of all States, and subdi- 
visions of States—each nationality 
separated by a divisional line, un- 
marked, yet distinct—as apparent to 
the intelligent visitor as the line 
that divides the Quarter from the 
great American city. Crossing 
Broadway, on the westerly slope of 
Telegraph Hill, one finds himself 
in the Italian Quarter, or “Little 
Italy,” with its inner life and its 
traditions and customs. It is a bit 
of the several States of “United 
Italia” transplanted to America. 
Down near Washington Square is 
the center of the artistic life of the 


Quarter—the “teatro,” a mosaic un- 
equaled in its picturesque setting of 
living figures. The prosaic name of 
“hall” has been changed to the more 
poetic and expressive one of “Pisa- 
nelli Famigliare Circolo,” or Pisan- 
elli Family Circle. In this Circle 
the amusement lovers of the Italian 
colony, including their wives and 
children, assemble nightly to hear 
the principal operas, given in the 
pure Tuscan dialect. Also, come- 
dies, farces and tragedies. The Tus- 
can dialect is the literary language 
of Italy. It is almost universally 
spoken in Tuscany, and by most of 
the residents in the Italian colony. 
There is seen in this Family Circle 
all types of Italia—the Tuscan, Nea- 
politan, Sienese, Milanese, Floren- 
tine, Lombard, Genoese and Pisans 
—representatives from all cities, 
provinces and divisions of provinces. 
Most of the States have different 
dialects, and the dialect of the divis- 
ions of a State are different. Each 
speaks the language of his province, 
and one “family circle” is, perhaps, 
not understood by their neighbors. 
There is a medley of voices while 
waiting for the curtain to rise—a 
Babel of languages, very amusing 
to the American visitor who under- 
stands neither, not even Tuscan. 
But most all of the auditors un- 
derstand at least a smattering of 
Tuscan, and therefore enjoy the 
play. The operas are given in that 
soft clearness of the pure Tuscan ac- 
cent, with an elegance of phrase and 
sweetness of pronunciation peculiar 
to this sonorous tongue. It is more 
easily understood, even by those 
who speak only the most provincial 
of provincial dialects. In this fam- 
ily circle, with its varied types, dia- 
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lects and costumes, is seen United 
Italy. . 

The circle is divided into two 
halves—the lower, or “family cir- 
colo,” and the upper circle, where 
the gallery gods hold high carnival 
and eat confections—a candy made 
of rock sugar and almonds, the 
munching of which is similar to the 
noise of hulling peanuts, and is good 
stuff—for breaking the teeth. The 
gods are as noisy as those on the 
other side of the line—they are the 
same everywhere, and are the hap- 
piest when making the most noise. 

Italians like variety in their 
amusements, and necessarily the 
repertoire of the “Famigliare Cir- 
colo” is lengthy. There is a change 
of programme nightly. There are 
no runs of a hundred nights nor 
even of two successive nights. One 
night it is “La Traviata,” next 
“Rigoletto,” on the next “Bohemian 
Girl,” then “Otello” and “Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” Then the scene is 
changed from grand opera to com- 
edy, farce, tragedy and burlesques, 
liberally spiced with love songs. 
One of the most characteristic plays 
is the dialect comedy, and these are 
very humorous. The humor is keen 
and the effect of much of it depends 
upon the locality where the scenes 
are laid and the type of the people 
whom it depicts. Though written 
in the Tuscan tongue, there are 
localisms peculiar to one district, 
which can only be understandingly 
written in the dialect of that district. 
It is very difficult to convey the ex- 
act meaning of “localisms,” there 
being no equivalent, and this speci- 
ally applies to the Italian dialects. 
The Tuscan does not understand 
what is being said on the stage, but 
his neighbor from the _ province 
where the scenes are laid does un- 
derstand it. In a few minutes the 
scene changes—the language of the 
peasant is changed for that of the 
Tuscan, and all understand. These 
comedies and: tragedies depict the 
vices, the virtues, the follies and 
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the love escapades of all provinces, 
each peculiar to itself, and while 
they differ in type, they are similar 
in that the same human passions are 
delineated in them all. One of thei 
shows a peculiar idea of Italian ven- 
geance or justice. It is a two-act 
tragedy, entitled “Love and Duty,’ 
and is played with much action and 
force. The wife of a-peasant strug- 
gles between love and duty, or 
honor. Her tempter is also married. 
Persuasion failing, he tries threats, 
and in her struggle between love 
and honor, she finally bids him to 
leave. At the moment, the husband 
enters, and finding his wife confused, 
suspects her. She denies everything 
and becomes indignant, as usual. 
The husband finds on the floor that 
ever tell-tale *kerchief, upon which 
are the initials of the lover’s name. 
During the stormy scene between 
the jealous husband and his wife, 
the father of the lover, the old vil- 
lage blacksmith, enters. He hears 
the story, and maintains that the 
wife is innocent, and that his son- 
in-law is a villain. He joins forces 
with the jealous husband in a gun- 
ning expedition for the tempter—his 
own son-in-law. The husband finds 
the villain first, and while they are 
in a deathly hand-to-hand. struggle, 
reaching for their stilettos, fhe old 
blacksmith rushes in and plants his 
stiletto in the back of the lover, his 
son-in-law. 

The jealous husband, with 
tonishment depicted upon his face, 
exclaims, in disappointment: “Why 
do you kill him? It is for me!” 
“No; vengeance is mine; not yours! 
He deserted my daughter and ‘loved 
your wife. He is guilty, but your 
wife is innocent!” exclaims the old 
man. The situation is thrilling, and 
the applause is loud and prolonged. 

It frequently happens that during 
a very pathetic scene the usual irre- 
pressible clown moves his chair wit! 
a sliding, grating noise. There ire 
hisses sharp and prolonged and 
shouts of silence, these awaken the 
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babies, and there is a chorus from 
all parts of the Circolo. 

Italians look upon opera as a ne- 
cessity, and also strictly as an 
amuseiment. And they want it strong 
and good, artistically and musically. 
They care little for scenery—they 
want the acting, and upon this and 
the music everything depends. They 
do not like ranting or screaming, 
nor the posings of stage statues for 
effect. This unique Circolo makes 
little effort at scenic effects—the ar- 
tists are expected to make their own 
scenes and pictures in dramatic ac- 
tion. At times the little stage is 
well crowded with characters, but 
there seems to be enough room for 
the most striking situations and dra- 
matic scenes, and the auditors are 
satisfied without the aid of scenery, 
which often covers the defects of bad 
acting. 

Benefit performances are occa- 
sionally given for the Italian school 
fund. A number of the most promi- 
nent citizens of the colony have un- 
dertaken to raise about ten thou- 
sand dollars for the purchase of a 
site, and the erection of a building 
for an Italian high school. It is 
proposed to teach the pure Tuscan 
language, thus perpetuating it 
among the growing youth of the col- 
ony. 

The Italians also have a_ keen 
sense of humor, and of the ludicrous. 
One of the farces, very popular with 
the masses, is “Stenterello,” which 
depicts a half-clown, half-comedian 
—the word “Stenterello” signifying 
a clown. The principal character 
takes the name of the play. He as- 
sumes several parts—at times he is 
a quack doctor, a servant, an um- 
brella mender, or a strolling player 
in the role of Hamlet. He is always 
hungry, like most barnstormers, has 
a craving for soup, and never seems 
to get his fill. His ambition is to 
marry rich, and in his still hunt for 
a wealthy widow, in his various dis- 
guises, he is frequently mistaken 
for some one else who is_ being 


hunted, and consequently gets into 
trouble. The more he explains, the 
greater the trouble. Finally: he is 
saved by his good luck and stupid- 
ity. The character is painted with 
purple circles around the eyes with 
an effect of goggles; the face is 
streaked with red and white, and his 
hair hangs behind as a queue, the 
end curling upward like the tail of 
a pig. Signor Godi is an excellent 
impersonator, and his entrance is 
always greeted with applause and 
laughter. Much of the success of 
this character depends upon the ges- 
tures and grimaces of the man in 
pursuit of soup and a_ wealthy 
widow. 

The patrons of the Famigliare 
Circolo arrive slowly, for in the 
Quarter there is plenty of time for 
everything, and there is no need to 
be in a hurry when seeking amuse- 
ment. About eight o’clock the floor 
of the Circolo is dotted with groups 
of different types—men with their 
families, others without families, 
young men with their senorinas, and 
still others who have no senorinas, 
but may have some other young 
man’s sweetheart to-morrow night. 
Gradually the circle is filled—per- 


‘haps there are six hundred in the 


two half circles—the two. hundred 
in the gallery making themselves 
heard in their various dialects shout- 
ing “Let it go!” which is the same 
as “Heist de rag!” In the first cir- 
cle there is a hubbub of voices and 
bursts of merry laughter. All are 
talking, each coterie in their own dia- 
lect. There are greetings of friends, 
smiles from lovers and mischievous 
glances from senorinas who are 
looking their sweetest in their cos- 
tumes of varied colors. Suddenly 
the sweet, soft strains of “Heart 
Bowed’ Down,” from “The Bohem- 
ian Girl” or a gem from “Rigoletto” 
are heard. The hubbub ceases, and 
some who think they possess musi- 
cal abilities accompany the orchestra 
by humming the chorus or whistling 
the air. The orchestration is very 
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artistic, and when the music ceases 
there are shouts of admiration and 
an “echo,” which signifies encore. 

The curtain slowly rises, and the 
silence of the desert and its scenes 
reign. 

The American visitor naturally 
expects the opening scene of the 
opera billed for the night, but this 
unique Circolo is original in the 
arrangement of its programme— 
the opera comes after the love songs 
and duets, Sometimes there are love 
songs between the acts, and these 
have nothing to do with the opera. 
On nights when a tragedy and a 
comedy are substituted for opera, 
there are solos, and duets, and char- 
acter sketches between the acts. 
Love is the one theme that pervades 
these airs. It is love, everywhere— 
true and false, that which is given, 
and the stolen variety, which the 
gay world says is the sweetest. They 
tell of the peasant’s love, of the love 
of the high born lady in the palace, 
in the medieval days when the trou- 
badours sang; of love in the days of 
the Renaissance in the purer lan- 
guage of Dante, ard of love in the 
Italy of to-day. All breathe the 
same grand, sweet passion of love 
—old as the world, yet ever new. 

With the rise of the curtain Sig- 
norina Antonietta Pisanelli, the 
brightest star in the Circle, trips 
out .upon the stage amid bursts of 
applause. She is prettily dressed 
in black, the dress cut decollete, re- 
vealing shapely shoulders and the 
bust of a model. Her Neapolitan 
cameo face is stamped with intellec- 
tuality and refinement. Heavy 
brows arch her piercing velvety eyes 
—as black as midnight, yet flashing 
with the brightness of the diamond 
—the kind that drive men crazy. A 
profusion of coal black hair height- 
ens the beauty of her classic face, 
which now changes from smiles to 
sadness as she sings of her lover 
who is not. That is, she wants one 


—a really nice lover. Her complaint 
is that all the senorinas have a lover 
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and perhaps more, but she has not 
one. It would seem that one upon 
whom Nature has showered so 
many gifts should have them by the 
score. Perhaps she desired an ideal 
that existed only in her imagination, 
and now wonders why her charnis 
have been overlooked. Thus _ she 
sings her palpitating heart away in 
“Sunniculi, Funnicula,” = which 
means “Love is Up, and Love is 
Down.” ‘The fickle passion, is lik- 
ened to riding up hill and down hill 
on an incline street car. With a 
swaying motion of the arms, she il- 
lustrates its progress and decline— 
“Up and Down, Down and Up,” 
and so it goes. The point of the 
story is that Love is never station- 
ary—it is always moving. It bursts 
into an undying flame and ever 
burns brightly, or gradually pales 
and smoulders into dead ashes. As 
the last sad strains die away, the 
audience, now in sympathy for the 
neglected senorina, loudly applaud, 
and shout “Echo! Echo!” 

She answers the encore with 
“Love and Kisses.” Her face is 
wreathed in smiles—the sadness’ has 
disappeared. She has evidently 
found a lover ‘who understands his 
business, for she now tells all about 
love and kisses. It is a pretty, lively 
air, and is sung charmingly, with 
just enough coquetry to make it 
piquant and Spicy. During its ren- 
dition there are sighs of “Ah!” and 
“A-h-h!” and sounds of imitation 
kisses from some of the love-smitten 
gallants. As a finishing touch, to 
add fuel to the flame, she coquettish- 
ly places the tips of her fingers to 
her full-rounded lips, and with 2 
aelicate sibilant noise, tosses a kiss, 
fresh and warm, to the audience— 
catch it who can! Many echo the 
kiss, each believing that he has 
caught it by wireless telegraph. A 
man high up in the gallery is evi- 
dently hit hard, and expresses his re- 
lief in an owl-like hoot, which cre- 
ates uproarious laughter. But it is 
only a stage kiss—and like the per- 
































Signora Eleana Cortis, Signore Cortis in peasant courtship scene. 
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The music lesson, in which musie plays 
the smallest part. Pisanelli as the pupil. 


fume of the rose, it is not for one 
—but for all. 

After “Love and Kisses,” Signor- 
ina Eleana Cortis bounds upon the 
stage to lively music and applause. 
She is dressed in black over white, 
the costume being decolette at both 
ends. She has beautiful hair, pretty 
black eyes. Her Roman face is 
brightened by a smile and her cheeks 
are painted like rose buds. Her style 
is bewitchingly rapturous. The song 
calls for an emphatic stamp of the 
foot at the end of each stanza, and 
the appreciative auditors feel moved 
to join the refrain by stamping at 
the moment she emphasizes with 
her foot. A too appreciative man in 
the gallery used a board with such 
effect that the audience showed its 
lack of appreciation by hissing. 

An amusing sketch entitled the 
“Music Lesson” is given by Signor- 
ina Pisanelli and Signor Morelli. 


This is a simple story, and an old 
one, seen every day and everywhere 
The young pupil and her music 
teacher fall in love with each other, 
and they sing of love not in the 
score. In this instance the young 
Senorita is flirting with her teacher 
—she is merely making game of 
him to amuse herself. 

Signor Cortis and Signorina 
Eleana Cortis appear in a character 
sketch portraying provincial life, 
dressed in the quaint costumes of 
the district. It is a bit of peasant 
life in a remote province, and is 
very amusing. The singing is charm- 
ing. They answer the “echo” with 
a love duet which tells the simpie 
story of every day love among the 
peasantry. The striped trowsers 
and round hat of the Signor seem 
exaggerated, but it is part of the 
costume of the swains of that prov- 
ince when they are out heart-smash- 
ing. 

Signorina Antonietta  Pisanelli, 
the one with the eyes, again appears. 
She wears the short dress of a peas- 
ant maid, which shows a shapely, 
arched little foot and crimson silk 
stockings with windows. The gal- 
lants smack their lips, thinking that 
they are to have more “Love and 
Kisses.” But she sings the plaint 
of the maid who is sighing for her 
lover, and bids him “Come With 
Me!” Many of the smitten auditors 
volunteer to go—even to the end 
of the world. The Signorina smiles 
and tosses her head as if rejecting 
all offers, and the Circolo echoes 
with laughter and applause. The 
owl-like hoot of the man in the gal- 
lery is no longer heard. Perhaps 
this voluptuous vision finished him 
on the spot. 

The curtain falls—the lights are 
out. A few steps and the American 
visitor crosses the line from pic- 
turesque, romantic Italy, into the 
less romantic, ever hurrying, worry- 
ing and bustling American city. 

















Zona Growth of Trees and Plants 


Progressively from North to South 


Tiny Oaks of the Sierra Madres 


BY J. E. CARNE 


T is a curious fact, visible to the 
observant traveler, that trees and 
plants of the same family are of- 

ten found indigenous both to the 
arctic and tropic zones, varying, 
however, greatly in size. To watch 
this progressive enlargement and 
growth is most interesting. 

Take, for instance, the great fam- 
ily of cactus. On the lava desert of 
Snake River, Idaho, it is a most 
diminutive plant, just peeping above 
the ground, giving, however, large 
evidence of its latent possibilities, 
by sending out a vicious spine, long 
enough to impale the foot of the 
lightly moccasined Indian, as _ he 
chases the nimble-footed jack rabbit 
across the sage brush plain. In 
Mexico the same family attains a 
diameter of three feet, and are as 
tall as oaks and beeches. 

The barrel cactus (from which a 
delicious candy is made), in Mon- 
tana grows no larger than marbles, 
while in the far South it assumes 
great proportions, and often weighs 
half a ton. There is one at the lit- 
tle border town of Los Cruces, N. 
M., as big as a hundred gallon wine 
cask, 

The willow of Alaska is no 
thicker than the finger of a_ red- 
shirted miner, who often vainly 
pulls and tugs at the slender twigs 
for hours to gather enough fire wood 
with which to cook his slap-jacks, 
while along the irrigating ditches of 
Old Mexico it grows large enough 
for a saw-log. 

The mesquite, however, shows the 


most progressive enlargement that 
I have observed. This bush or tree 
is, in appearance, not unlike a mi- 
mosa, and bears edible pods. 

On the llanos of New Mexico and 
Arizona, this family is of the size 
of a graceful willow shrub; in Texas 
it attains greater dimensions, and 
often present the appearance of a 
young orchard growth in harvest 
and plucking time; whereas on the 
deserts of Sonora, Old Mexico, along 
the arroyos, it attains great size. 

These arroyos during the long 
months of summer are dry water 
courses, with a level floor of crys- 
talline sands of snow-white purity. 

A double colonnade of immense 
mesquites, with gnarled branches 
larger than a mountain oak, gener- 
ally follow such favored spots, and 
with beautiful regularity form an 
avenue of green, upon white sands, 
that wind among the jungle hills, for 
a long distance; often more than a 
day’s journey on horseback. It ap- 
pears more like a work of art than 
the spontaneous growth of nature, 
and forms one of the most pleasing 
features of this dry region. 

This arch and canopy of mesquite, 
laced with clinging vines, flowers 
and pendant gourds, form fhe only 
shade in the desert. All other 
growth are but tall bushes, through 
which intrudes the level shafts of 
heated light, from scorching rays 
of tropic sun. 

The Mexican desert is not, how- 
ever, as the name might imply, a 
realm of stony hills and drifting 
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sand only, and devoid of vegetation, 
but instead is covered with the green 
of bush and flowering shrub, and 
climbing vines. The mesquite and 
cactus (the latter often small as a 
cucumber or tall as oaks) .both flour- 
ish upon its arid surface. 


Tiny Oaks of the Sierra Madres. 


Leaving the dry districts of the 
South, where the reverberations of 
light rise in constant waves to daz- 
zle the eye and fever the brain, we 
turn to the tops of mountains, high 
up among the cooling showers, and 
sleet, and snow; while their base, 
more firmly anchored, are deep 
down amid the heat of volcanic 
stone. 

Nature, generally so uniform in 
her dispensation, sometimes, how- 
ever, reverses the established or- 
der of things, and in one particular 
instance exhibits caprice and way- 
wardness, in that she dwarfs a pro- 
duct of the South while bestowing 
upon her Northern cousin great 
size, strength and beauty. 

This is exemplified in a small oak 
of the Sierra Madre Mountains, the 
most diminutive of its species that 
grows. 

These oaks, which make green the 
slopes of the Mexican Sierras, ap- 
pear more like well-kept garden 
shrubs than trees with a name so 
ancient, a name which implies 
sturdy growth, dimensions, strength 
and vigor, and has ever been asso- 
ciated in our minds with the grand- 
eur of moss-covered churches and 
ivy-grown fanes. Among the piny 
ridges and tree-covered slopes of 
the Sierra Madre Mountains, in 
those more open spaces where the 
sombre shadows of deep woods are 
changed to bright sunlight; where 
the pines are richly interspersed 
with juniper and the larger and 
broad-leaved oak, as they stand sin- 
gly or in groups, with tall grasses 
that wave between, and pretty vis- 
tas and green aisles that melt into 
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the bushy forest maze, or sweep up 
to meet heaven’s descending blue. 

In such places these tiny oaks, 
the smallest of their kind, thrive and 
flourish. So diminutive are these 
pretty trees that when fully grown, 
most of them are of lesser height 
than the tall grasses that nod above 
their topmost boughs. 

Park-like, they occur in copse and 
grove, and are as perfect in their 
grace and dignity of form as are 
their cousins of broader spread and 
larger growth. Each tree bears its 
yearly burden of plump acorns, and 
a quart (the measure of its harvest 
yield), bends the slender twigs to 
earth under the weight. Its acorn 
is nearly as large as that of oaks 
twenty times larger in girth. 

Because of their tiny size, these 
botannical Lilliputs, ever green, 
seem better fitted to grace those ar- 
tistic vases in which the Japanese 
dwarf their cypress trees, than to 
combat the elements amid mountain 
storms. The acorns which they 
bear are eagerly sought after by 
the wild turkey and white-tailed 
deer, which feed and grow fat on 
them, while the yellow-headed par- 
rots scream and squabble among 
juniper berries, which grow in rich 
profusion all around. 

On the lower reaches of the moun- 
tains, and sweeping up to their mid- 
dle distance, larger oaks occur in 
noble forest growth of space and 
numbers. 

Another striking feature of the 
oak trees which embellish the park- 
like meadows of the Sierra Madres, 
and adorn with graceful beauty its 
gently-flowing ridges, is, that they 
are always in foliage and_ ever- 
green. 

While the oaks of the North, of 
the same family and kind, shed their 
leaves with the first blustering wind 
of autumn, those of high altitudes 
in the South continue their green 
leaves fresh as in summer, all the 
year round; yet in a_ botannical 
sense they are not an evergreen. 
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Annually they shed their leaves, 
as all respectable oaks should, yet 
are ever in fullest foliage; but like 
the pine and the mountain fir, the 
old leaves remain until the new and 
vigorous buds of spring push them 
from the parent twig, as the alien 
cuckoo bird ousts the young of its 
foster parents from the usurped 
nest. 

For this reason, the glorious col- 
oring of our Northern autumn is un- 
known to the forest of the South— 
it is always and ever green. 

The same striking feature of con- 
tinuous emerald obtains with the 
alamos, which in the North is known 
as the “cottonwood,” a tree of uni- 
versal growth, from the Arctic Cir- 
cle to the tropic zone. 

This beautiful perennial of the 
South is much beloved by the Mexi- 
cans for its cooling shade; and in 
the distant ages long since forgot- 
ten, every ditch and “acetecia” were 
planted with them, making a pleas- 
ing feature of landscape beauty in 
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the agricultural districts of that 
country. 

During the month of June, when 
the ripening harvest of wheat is in 
its yellow ear, the alamos now in its 
freshest green of bud and bursting 
leaf, dispenses gossamer threads and 
clouds of flying down, which, like 
fragments of silver veiling, cover 
the black adobe soil as with freshly 
fallen snow. 

During the autumn days of the 
North, when the sumach lights the 
sentinel rocks with golden glow, the 
cottonwood is aflame, and with yel- 
low fire it illuminates the dark ra- 
vines which it haunts. In Mexico it 
is always and ever green. 

Again reversing the order of 
things, we find the juniper of the 
mountains of Chihuahua and So- 
nora to be trees larger in girth than 
the pines of that region, while in 
Nevada, far to the north, their 
largest bulk when cut into firewood 
may be carried without difficulty on 
a burro. 


Buttercups 





BY ELEANORE F. LEWYS 


First upon the canyon’s wind-swept slope, 

Up from the sodden earth your way you grope, 
Earliest of flowers to spring—and die, 

You raise your glowing face up to the sky, 

Rest on your long stem with a saucy grace, 

And flaunt your brave gold in the storm’s black face: 


Dear little Flower of Hope! 








When the Voice of | 
the Emperor Speaks 





BY Cc. E. 


ESTERDAY morning, just as 
Kiku, the little serving-maid, 
was pushing back the wooden 

shutters which close in my neat and 
tiny Japanese house for the night, 
I heard the gentle pit-pat-pit-pat, of 
wooden clogs on the stones of the 
garden. The sounds startled me, 
for though we keep early hours in 
Nikko (because where the  sun’s 
uprising is so splendid a man thinks 
it shame to lie late sleeping), still 
visitors before breakfast are un- 
usual. Luckily, I had no sober mo- 
ments of suspense while my unex- 
pected guest was led down corridors 
and through ceremonial ante-rooms, 
for the whole house, dainty as a 
bird-cage, is scarcely larger than 
one. In three steps I was on the 
veranda, prepared in all the dignity 
of a bath-gown and an uncombed 
thatch of hair to challenge the in- 
truder. 

“Ohayo—it is honorably early!” 
purred a soft voice in my ear. There 
stood O Hana San, saluting me with 
a series of courteous bows. My 
wrath melted immediately. I had 
no more heart to resent the intru- 
sion, for O Hana San is an old friend 
—and privileged. She is the first 
soul to greet-me when I come each 
summer to Nikko, the last to wave 
me a graceful “sayonara” when I 

oO. 
Her old father is my gardener. 
Kawano, they call him in the village, 
where his wisdom makes him some- 
thing of a celebrity. Often when 
he has arranged the flowers for the 
“tokonona,” the niche built in every 
Japanese room especially to do them 
honor, he will sit for a moment on 
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the edge of the little veranda of pol- 
ished boards outside my study. 
There, where I can look down on 
his bare old head, which shines lik« 
an ivory ball, he smokes his pipe 
at the “hibachi,” the fire-box, always 
left for him, and occasionally vouch- 
safes remarks about the weather. 

“It will be fine,” he says with the 
assurance, the bravado of a torea- 
dor. “It will be fine,” he dares to 
prophesy in this mountainous val- 
ley, that breaks into hysterics of rain 
a dozen times a day with no appar- 
ent reason. And if I ask him why, 
he tells me with conviction imper- 
turbable that the Thunder Animal 
has fallen into a well and been 
caught hard by the next village, or 
that the festival of the Sun Goddess 
is approaching, therefore it cannot 
rain. Oh, he is never at a loss for 
a plausible explanation or an in- 
genious excuse, the old wiseacre! 

Even at this early hour a visit 
from him would not have greatly 
surprised me; but that the Honor- 
able Interior, O Hana San, should 
leave her household with the night 
coverlets not yet folded away, the 
morning rice half cooked, portended 
news—great news! 

I begged her to come in, and 
clapped my hands for the “neisan,” 
that tea might be brought for the 
early guest. Then solemnly we sat 
down opposite each other and dis- 
cussed—this before breakfast, too! 
—thimble cups of green tea with 
dainty sweetmeats, while O Hana 
San tastefully praised the view over 
my little garden, with its minuscule 
hills and microscopic ponds, its peb- 
bles that do duty as mimic rocks. 
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For all that she was in a hurry to 
give her news and be off home 
again, O Hana San was far, far too 
polite to omit these little ceremonies 
or to hurry them, the result being 
that we wasted precious minutes of 
impatience in inquiring after the 
excellent health of our respective 
families. At last she began on the 
real business in hand: “I—the Sel- 
fish-One, have come to bring you 
news.” A little paper fluttered be- 
tween her fingers. “The voice of 
the Emperor has called my husband 
—called him to fight!” And she 
smiled as she said it—the queer lit- 
tle Japanese smile which does not 
always stand for merriment. 

It was all written down on the 
scrap of paper—just as she said— 
the scrap of paper that she placed 
so reverently in my hand and per- 
sistently called the “Emperor’s 
Voice.” How could such an_ idea 
have come into her head? It must 


have sprouted at sight of the gor- 


geous official in uniform who 
brought the letter, thereby shedding 
distinction unprecedented over the 
gardener’s humble home. With the 
haziest notion of government work- 
ings, O Hana San doubtless imme- 
diately concluded that such an im- 
posing messenger could only come 
direct from her sovereign. 

To her, of course, the characters 
of the message were undecipherable. 
This was as well, since they set 
forth only the most prosaic of or- 
ders from the district headquarters, 
summoning her husband to join his 
regiment. 

Though I knew they were in no 
wise, as she firmly believed, tones 
of the Emperor’s voice miraculously 
transferred to paper, and then be- 
come incarnate like those words, 
written by holy men in the poetic 
past, which descended from their 
tablets and held converse with man- 
kind, still I had no wish to correct 
O Hana San. Of what use to set 
her right, and in so doing break her 
lamp of faith, as one might break 
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some delicate old Satsuma vase? 
Chiefly a feeling of modesty with- 
held me, for with our wooden, life- 
less lettering, we can never hope to 
understand how, to the Japanese 
mind, every written character, with 
its grace and proportion, is always 
a live thing; it speaks; it gesticu- 
lates. 

And here she saw a whole page 
full of such living characters, figures 
that cried out to the eyes, though 
she could not read them, words that 
smiled up at her like faces—all cre- 
ated for her, a humble woman, by 
the sacred person of the sovereign. 
She placed the paper against her 
forehead and bowed to the mats in 
a reverent obeisance. The exquisite 
sense of imperial condescension in- 
toxicated her like a perfume, blot- 
ted out for the moment every other 
sensation! And I thanked the gods 
for my gift of silence! 

The village was as excited as a 
whirlpool in the river. From al- 
most every kouse a son or a brother 
had been called, fifty altogether, 
chosen to fill vacancies—cruel spaces 
torn by shot and shell—in the regi- 
ment recruited from the district. 
No wonder she came early with such 
news! 

O Hana San showed no sign of 
grief or regret, though Heaven 
knows this little bit of paper may 
prove as destructive as a bomb 
thrown into their quiet household. 
And, oh! the pity of it! Her husband 
is such an unusually fine fellow, 
clever at his trade, gentle, indus- 
trious, sober—one who can ill be 
spared. And she loves him dearly, 
too! 

It is all very sad; I scarcely know 
what to say, fearing to condole lest 
I offend her Samurai pride, which 
counts it the greatest honor possible 
to die for the Emperor, yet longing 
to speak to the tender side of her, 
for it is like sending him straight 
to execution. There at the front life 
counts for nothing beside success. 
Remember Nanshan and the bat- 
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talions poured out like a _ living 
stream, only to be polluted by the 
touch of death. The very thought 
of it forces the tears from my 
eyes; I cannot speak, so full my 
heart is! 

To-morrow, O Hana San holds a 
little party of intimate. friends to 
watch the Yaku-otoshi, or Caster- 
out-of-devils, weave spells of good 
luck around the house. She has in- 
vited me to join in the ceremony, a 
kind of farewell celebration, as the 
next day her husband goes. I ac- 
cepted gladly. The early morning 
will find me on my way to take part 
in this quaint and perhaps pathetic 
custom. 

From what she tells me, all the 
Japanese, when husbands and sons 
and brothers are sent away, court 
luck by such a ceremony. Even the 
very, very poor contrive some little 
feast for good-bye, through pinch- 
ing economy; or when there is no 
other way, by borrowing from 
friends the wherewithal. It is one 
more of the picturesque customs 
that will be all too soon forgotten. 

Having secured my acceptance, 
O Hana San, with more bows, dis- 
appeared, the pattering of her geta, 
wooden shoes, beating a tattoo on 
the stepping stones of the- path. 

* * * * 


This morning I awoke even ear- 
lier than usual and repaired to the 
house of O Hana San. There was 
all the domestic display of a festival 
in the decoration of the kamidana— 
the shelf of the gods. Before the 
little household images of Buddha 
were placed great double rice cakes, 
the shrine itself being beautified 
with flowers—a branch of pine and 
some sprays of late peach blossoms. 
Turnips, kabu and radishes, daikon 
and the seaweed of Kombu, which 
is a symbol of pleasure, were: set 
out on a_ curiously-shaped little 
table, used alike in temple and cot- 
tage to hold the offerings made to 
Shinto gods. Very quaint it was to 
see side by side Buddhist and 





But I 
Kawano is as wily a1 
old philosopher as ever sat astrid 


Shinto symbols. was no 


surprised. 


a fence. Whichever religion ulti 
mately triumphs, he means to. be 
among the elect. 

What surprised me greatly was 
a fine lobster tastefully arranged in 
the very center of the little table— 
lambo is the correct name for it. 
Why a lobster of all things—a lob 
ster, which must have been pro 
cured in this inland town at grea 
trouble and greater expense? 

The Oji San, the Honorable 
Grandfather, my old _ gardener, 
whom at first I hardly recognize:| 
under the honorific title children 
and grand-children gave him, was 
more than willing to explain. He 
has the garrulity of age. A lobster’s 
body, bent double as this was bent— 
as the body of a man must be who 
lives through the storms of many 
winters, is the symbol of years— 
many years. Its presence on the 
table signified the hope that the 
family and those friends gathered 
at the celebration might live so long 
that they, too, would become bent 
like the lobster under the weight of 
many summers and winters. 

It seemed to me a singularly suit- 
able, as well as hopeful emblem for 
the soldier, this creature who signi- 
fies long life! But I doubt if O 
Hana San felt it so. I really do be- 
gin to doubt whether her pride, if 
her husband should die bravely for 
his sovereign; would not be greater 
than her love if he was spared less 
gloriously to her. 

Around the room hung strings of 
dried chestnuts, truly military em- 
blems these, symbols of success, for 
their name in Japanese means “vic- 
tory,” “conquests.” Here was some- 
thing which really. delighted the 
heart of O Hana San. 

Altogether six of us assembled 
for the rite. I have often heard on 
the eve of the Letsubun Festival, a 
little after dark, the Yaku-otoshi 
wander through the streets rattling 
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his staff and uttering his strange 
professional cry: “Oni wa soto!— 
Fuku wa uchi!” (Devils out !—Good 
fortune in!) Offer a trifling fee, 
and he will perform his exorcism in 
any house to which you call him; 
the actual magic, however, I had 
not seen. 

O Hana San seated us in a semi- 
circle on the spotless mats, soft as 
the bedding of her best room. The 
husband, meek and lamb-like, rather 
than fierce, as a warrior by all tra- 
ditions should be, crouched in one 
corner. Hie was by nature such a 
gentle, unobtrusive soul that I think 
all this celebration troubled him. 
Not so the Oji San, who delighted 
in it, and once we were seated, led 
the magician into our presence with 
the manners of a court chamber- 
lain. 

The ceremony proper was so sim- 
ple after all—just the recitation by 
the Yaku-otoshi of some Buddhist 
verses which he intoned in a meas- 
ured chant. Afterwards he gravely 
stood in the center of the room, and 
threw, quite solemnly, into the four 
directions of space some dried peas 
that he carried in a little wallet at- 
tached to his belt. For some mys- 
terious reasons, devils do not like 
dried peas. But the family do, for 
O Hana San, who watched carefully 
where they fell, whispered to me 
that afterwards they would be swept 
up and eaten. Why these harmless 
vegetables should strike awe into 
the devils I could not find out; 
neither could I discover the origin 
of this dislike; but my sympathy 
on the subject is entirely with the 
fiends—they have good taste. 

The exorcising was now over; ail 
the mischievous spirits dispersed. 
Only the prayer-papers remained 
to be pasted—little strips of rice- 
paper each with a prayer written on 
its surface. We all worked at this 
right heartily. If the devils creep 
in through the cracks, it will not be 
through my papers; for they are 
pasted down so tight, so tight, 


wherever a little chink could be 
seen along the edge of the shoji, the 
sliding paper screens, leaving no 
slit, no cranny, for the most starved 
hobgoblin to creep through. This 
closed the official performance. The 
guests slipped away one by one af- 
ter they had drunk more thimble 
cups of tea, and eaten more pink 
and green and lilac sugar cakes. 

Just as I, too, was going, O Hana 
San plucked me by the sleeve. If 
I would remain there were yet more 
ceremonies. ‘Remain,’ she en- 
treated, “to our humble evening 
meal. There augustly exist eggs— 
of ducks,” she tempted with the 
smile of a Kwannon. Delicious 
surprise! Remain? Of course! As 
if one could refuse anything to O 
Hana San—when the Voice of the 
Emperor had called her husband! 

We had a delicious little dinner— 
but mostly silent, except for the Oji 
San’s chatter. Bits of war-like le- 
gend he unearthed for our benefit. 
from the dusty lumber-room of his 
old memory. O Hana San presently 
cut him short. 

“At Sannomiya Temple the mat- 
suri (fair) honorably is,” she re- 
minded. I knew then why she had 
bribed me with the eggs—of ducks. 
Doubtless there was some _luck- 
charm to be bought at the matsuri 
for the husband who sat silent by 
the kitchen fire absorbed in thought- 
less Oriental reverie, totally oblivi- 
ous of the preparations centering 
around him. 

We took our way up the little 
village street and across the bridge 
where paper lanterns flitted like 
lines of fire-flies—for it was falling 
dusk when we set out. Up a little 
pebbly path we followed the line 
of people bound matsuri-wards, 
each ringed in a lurching circle of 
light—on and up to a gate adorned 
with gargoyles and swarming 
dragons, into a courtyard -where 
graceful votive lanterns of stone 
stand like monuments. To me the 
dragonries and snakeries undulate 
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with a swarming motion. It is the 
swaying crowd which destroys their 
fixity, for here we are at the temple, 
merry now with festival booths 
filled with gay, chattering people. 

O Hana San bows now and then 
to some acquaintance, but wastes 
little time in idle gossip. There are 
important matters on hand to-night. 
She has come to the matsuri, not as 
any idle merry-maker might, but 
with a set purpose. It is written 
on every line of her face. From 
booth to booth she flits, looking 
eagerly for what she wants—look- 
ing so busily that I am left by my- 
self to watch the crowd. Here are 
Hokusai’s own figures’ walking 
about, as if they had just stepped 
out of his prints; bare-limbed peas- 
ants, deeply tanned by sun and 
wind; patient-faced mothers with 
smiling, bald babies on their backs ; 
parties of singing girls like troops 
of gay butterflies. The shrill cries 
of hawkers fascinate me. Their fal- 
setto notes are so quaint. 

“U-mu-don-yai-soba-yai!” It is 
the seller of Japanese buckwheat 
cakes making his rounds. “A me- 
yu!” The seller of the sweet amber 
syrup children love cries out his 
musical call from amidst a group of 
sprawling babies, young limbs 
o’mischief eager to snatch more 
than their share. 

Those little folks whom he has 
not collected stand fascinated before 
a booth shaped like a sentry box, 
from which there issues a concen- 
trated chirping indescribably comic. 
Crickets are responsible for this rill 
of sound, huge green crickets pris- 
oned one by one in tiny green cages. 


The children buy them for pets, 
feeding them on egg-plant and 
melon-rind. And there are also 


quaint little cages, full of fire-flies 
shining like showers of sparks. I 
can hear the diminutive customers 
bargaining eagerly. “One cricket 
and cage, two sen;” “Ten fire-flies 
and cage, five sen,” is the shop- 
keeper’s very lowest. 


This satisfies 
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the babies, and they trot away 
happy with their new pets. 

“Tsukuri hana!” The shrill cr) 
of the artificial flower seller attracts 
the singing girls, who are soon deep 
in an embarrassing choice. Marvel- 
ous chrysanthemums and __lotus- 
plants of paper, imitations cunning- 
ly wrought of bud and leaf and 
flower require the testimony of the 
touch to detect their beautiful trick- 
ery! But it is none of these things 
O! Hana San seeks. Presently she 
plucks my sleeve in the way she 
always does to draw my attention. 

“Kawachi-no-kuni”—the rest of 
the long phrase is drowned by the 
clattering of clogs that hurry toward 
this booth. Into the current she 
leads me, and we soon find our- 
selves near a peddler of love-papers 
or divining papers. These are al- 
ways about sweethearts and such 
things—of no interest whatever to 
O Hana San. But she has discov- 
ered that close by, in the next stall 
hitogata (people-shapes) may be 
bought. It is for these she has 
come, these little figures made of 
white paper in the image of man and 
woman. They are cut out with a 
few clever scissor strokes, and the 
difference of sex is shown by the 
shape of the sleeves, and the fash- 
ion of the little paper obi (sash.) 

O Hina San purchased one for 
every member of the family, and 
forthwith toddled off to the priest 
in the main shrine. He wrote on 
them the age and the sex of the per- 
son for whom each was intended— 
and a little extra prayer on her hus- 
band’s, I believe. Then O Hana 
San slipped a coin wrapped in white 
paper into the bowl before the al- 
tar, and we went home, our errand 
over. 

At the gate, O Hana San touch- 
ingly pressed one into my _ hand. 
“For good luck,” she said. I must 
rub my body with it that night 
and repeat a little Shinto prayer. 
Ah, but I would not say a Shinto 
prayer, would I? Her forehead 
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puckered with thought, till the Oji 
San’s religious compromises came 
to her help. Maybe one of my own 
prayers would do as well—some lit- 
tle one. Her Honorable Father 
used Buddhist prayers and Shinto 
prayers alternately. Doubtless a 
Christian one, if it was quite a lit- 
tle one (she dwelt on that) would 
be equally efficacious. To-morrow 
I was to return the paper to her; 
and she, after the husband was 
gone, would take it back with the 
rest to the priest to be prayed over 
by him again, then burnt with holy 
fire. So should we all for the space 
of one year be preserved from bodily 
harm. I must have looked thought- 
ful after this, for O Hana San added, 
“Perhaps the Stranger from Far 
honorably thinks concerning the be- 
lief that it is foolish?” 

“No, O Hana San, the belief is in 
my heart.” How could I answer 
otherwise? 

* * * * 

The morrow dawned bright and 
clear. There were flags in the vil- 
lage street to speed the parting sol- 
diers. From the . windows hung 
banners, foot breadths of texture 
covered with bold Japanese charac- 
ters, white on blue, black on red, 
red on white. At ten o’clock I went 
down to the train to see them off. 
The men were in uniform now, and 
what a difference! O Hana San’s 
husband, from a meek and gentile 
man, was become a Samurai. The 
old pride of the days when he did 
his military service had swept over 
him again. I can imagine him 
walking nonchalantly up to a Rus- 
sian battery—as nonchalantly as I 
walk to my breakfast. 

Plainly he, too, is in his element 
to-day. O Hana San has shrunk 
down into insignificance this morn- 
ing. It is as if she and her hus- 
band balanced on a see-saw. Yes- 
terday was her day up. She took 
the initiative; her feminine super- 
stitions, her domestic ceremonies, 
were in the ascendant, and the hus- 
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band meekly sat by and allowed 
himself to be prayed over. But to- 
day he is the hero. The uniform 
makes all the difference. A score 
of mothers and wives and sisters and 
sweethearts stand upon the plat- 
form chatting with the soldiers in 
the carriages. One would think the 
men were starting on a picnic, so 
cheerful the scene is, so gay the 
laughter, so merry the chatter—all 
gossip of the town, not a word about 
sadness or parting or death. 

O Hana San, like the wise. virgin, 
has brought a little brown pot of 
tea, from which she pours cups of 
pale amber liquid. The soldiers 
eagerly lean out of the windows for 
them. It is all a mystery to me, 
this bright spirit. Why do they 
not weep, these women, like their 
English and American sisters? 

The train whistle blows, the 
wheels move ever so slowly. The 
soldiers thrust their faces out of 
the windows, the doors; they crowd 
upon the narrow platforms—but 
there are no embraces; only the lit- 
tle groups on the platform bow like 
willow branches in the wind, and 
shout—one great shout of “Banzai.” 
This the men answer with a ring 
that shakes the little station. Then 
the train, as if ashamed of its reluct- 
ance, finally moves off. No sobs, no 
sighs! Only one woman throws out 
her arms, as if in a gesture of des- 
pair! 

On the way home O Hana San 
carefully explains to me that this 
woman is a very low-class woman— 
not a Samurai. The Samurai code 
of honor forbids any expression of 
grief. All the paraphernalia of sor- 
row must be carefully hid away. I 
begin to understand a little the 
cheerfulness, the enthusiasm, with 
which these women send their near- 
est off to die. 

O Hana San represents a fine type 
of the Samurai woman. All the 
same her heart .weeps, though her 
eyes may not. I guessed it from 
her smile, which came too often, 
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too brightly, on the way home. 
ok Ok OK ok 


For three weeks I saw little ot 
O Hana San. She was enwrapped 
in household cares, the Oji San told 
me. 

At last one day she came as usual, 
a letter in her hand—a letter from 
the husband which she begged me 
to read. He had arrived some- 
where, he might not say where. 
That the censor would not allow. 
But he might say that he was well, 
and camped where there were many 
trees. “Ah, that must be among 
the mountains, as here,” she inter- 
rupted. And the heat was very 
great. And the enemy many. “They 
run before us like the fleetest of 
Nara deer. Only some,” he con- 
cluded naively, “who are impeded 
by their heavy boots can run less 
quickly, and these we have cap- 
tured.” That was all. No word of 
ioneliness or return, no messages to 
friends, nothing but the one absorb- 
ing idea—war. It seems to have 
become the very marrow of the peo- 
ple. 

©: Hana San bowed me profuse 
thanks, professing herself more 
than satisfied with the impersonal 
news, and toddled home to impart it 
to the Oji San. Doubtless that 
night she made unduly long prayers 
at the household shrine, repeating 
often the old Samurai battle-prayer 
that the little children are taught, 
the prayer which is whispered rev- 
erently, reverently, because it is too 
sacred to be said aloud. 

“Bu-nu-chokyu.” (“That we may 
have eternal good fortune in war.”’) 

Sometimes I fancy, with the hus- 
band away, O Hana San must 
stretch her resources tight, tight 
as a Samisen string in order to make 
the ends meet. However, she does 
not complain, and if I offered help 
unasked, it would be a deadly insult. 

* * * * 


Another letter has come from the 
husband—much like the first. Only 
it speaks of a great battle to be 
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fought within the next few days. 
There is a fort on a hill to be cap- 
tured. O Hana San is anxious, 
though she would be flayed alive 
before acknowledging it; but | 
know she is, because last night at 
dusk, walking home, I stopped at 
her tiny house to hear the latest 
news, and found her lighting a big 
“O-rosoku” (an honorable candle), 
in front of the shrine. It was a 
very expensive one, in these pinched 
times, too—all of red wax and 
thick, with a raised pattern of flow- 
ers encifcling it. 

Such candle offerings are always 
accompanied by secret prayers of 
good fortune. Thrifty O Hana San 
would never permit herself such ex- 
travagance, unless she felt the sepa- 
ration exceedingly grave—the need 
of prayer very urgent. My discov- 
ery of the expensive offering was 
unexpected and disturbing. “Pushed 
by her pride, she took refuge in ex- 


cuses—even told me the splendid 
candle was a present. Heroic little 
perverter of the truth! “On _ the 


wings Of a lie we may be borne to 
Nirvana,’ says the Buddhist pro- 
verb. 

Anyway, if it was a present and 
the Oji San bought it for her, she 
sent him to get it! 

Poor little soul! It would be eas- 
ier if she would only let me share 
her anxiety and try to comfort her, 
but truly I cannot go to see her, 
when she welcomes me with such a 
bright and cheerful smile. 

*K * ok * 

The Oji San came this morning 
with news. Again the voice of the 
Emperor had spoken. The husband 
is dead—gloriously—at that hill bat- 
tle he mentioned in the last letter. 
News came this morning from To- 
kio. They buried him on the bat- 
tle field, where he fell. The trench 
was turned over on top of him, when 
the heavy firing ceased, and men 
had time for such small things as 
funerals. It was, of course, a fine, 
honorable, soldierly fate to be bur- 
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ied in a trench—the trench of the 
fight and the death. But what im- 
pressed me most was the fact that 
he was irrevocably dead, O: Hana 
San’s husband. It kept whirling 
round and round in my head like 
a top for those few moments. ‘To 
think that the flame of his life was 
snuffed like a candle in a wind—out, 
out, out—and with no hope of re- 
lighting. 

Yet the Oji San told the simple 
fact without any emotion, told it 
as one might tell a piece of village 
gossip. Perhaps he was numb, and 
the numbness made his countenance 
wondrously calm. I could fancy he 
had lost relations every day for 
years—till now at last he accepted 
death as a matter of course. 

The least I could do was to hurry 
off to O Hana San. I found her 
sitting quietly on. the snowy mats 
—almost the only time I have ever 
seen her idle. -A white cloth covered 
her head like a little peaked roof. 
No tears were on her cheeks, but 
her face had hardened like a mask 
of wood. When my eyes became 
accustomed to the light filtering 
dimly through the paper shoji, I 
saw that the house was officially in 
mourning. White paper had been 
pasted upon the door posts; a pretty 
screen behind O Hana San turned 
upside down—such in Japan being 
the symbols of death. 

Not knowing what to say, I ap- 
pealed for her comfort to the strong 
spirit of aristocratic pride which 
had so long supported her. “It is 
-a noble and a happy thing to die 
in the Emperor’s holy cause,” I 
said. “There is no more glorious 
death for a Samurai.” 

“That is true,” she answered 
sadly. “But, alas, I am like the lone 
pine of Seki whose mate was cut 
down by a thoughtless hand. Soon 
the storms battered the desolate one. 
It, too, died. And so dies a woman 
disconsolate without her lord.” 
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As proof of her “death” of spirit, 
O Hana San took off her little cap 
and showed me her head. It is quite, 
quite bare of hair—as bald as Oji 
San’s. With her own hands she 
cut off the long glossy strands, em- 
blem of her youth and _ beauty. 
Later on, when there shall be time 
for such things, when the soldiers 
are re-interred each in a separate 
grave, she will send the whole rich 
sacrifice—the greatest love can 
prompt, to be laid upon the knees 
of the dead. 

“It is the old Samurai custom,” 
she said. As the hair of the Japan- 
ese woman is her richest ornament, 
so it is the most precious gift she 
can make—the gift of youth and 
beauty, which to a woman is life it- 
self. 

“And will you never permit it to 
grow again?” 

“Never again! There is no longer 
need of beauty, now that the light of 
my lord’s presence is extinguished.” 

Not without sobs could she con- 
clude her simple recital. So she is 
just a weak human woman after all, 
an emotional contradiction like any 
other. 

Soon the paroxysm passed. Then . 
suddenly bowing her head to the 
matting, and wiping away her tears 
with her sleeve, she’ humbly prayed 
my pardon, and laughed the soft, 
low laugh of Japanese politeness. 

There was little I could do for 
her, so shortly after I took my 
leave. Tears crept into my eyes as 
I got up to say good-bye, and O 
Hana San, seeing them,“plucked my 
sleeve in her old winning way. 

“Do not suffer your honorable 
feelings to be shocked upon my un- 
worthy account,” she said sweetly. 
“It is unthinking of me to mention 
so contemptible a thing as my sor- 
row!” 

And her heart was again closed 
in its chestnut burr of Samurai 
pride. 








































BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


Swinging lilies and Easter chimes; 

Roll the stones from your tombs 
away, 

The angel of love and the angel of 
time, 

Sit at the door of your hearts to- 
day. 


Nothing beautiful ever was lost, 

Plumy flowers or feathery seed; 

Some April touch will exhale the 
frost 

And a wish will blossom into a 
deed. 


Nothing worth living can ever die, 

Life, of the Infinite is a spark, 

The aspirations that upward fly, 

The hopes that fade in the unséen 
dark: 


The dreams and love that float on, 
and on, 

On the wings of faith, when the soul 
is free, 

Are all a part of the Easter dawn, 

And the Lord arisen to you and me. 


Swinging lilies and Easter bells: 

Roll the stones from your tombs 
away; 

The angel of life his message tells, 

Keeping guard of your heart to- 
day. 
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The Dun Club 





BY MARGARET HUGHES 


TS audaciousness took Canter- 
town by storm. The idle and 
shiftless are the worm at the 
heart of any well-ordered, thriving 
community, but the facetious aggre- 
gation of these dissolute debtors un- 
der the name of “The Dun Club” 
was a blow at the law, the industry 
and the seriousness of Cantertown. 

To give the town loafers their 
due, the formation of “The Dun 
Club” was the result of the associa- 
tion, rather than the deliberation, 
of its members, and its name, which 
sprang simultaneously from a 
night’s hilarity, was never intended 
to tickle the humorous, nor to gen- 
erate, as it did, official, civilian, and 
clerical wrath. It was the club's 
only secret, but the members were 
occasionally voluble, and it leaked 
out. 

To begin at the beginning, winter 
was two months old in Cantertown 
when a meeting of the saloon-keep- 
ers and grocers, with bars attached 
to their stores, was held. The se- 
cret object of the meeting was the 
suppression of the lazy, profitless 
customers who filled the chairs of 
the various concerns with their ubi- 
quitous persons, and the books with 
their ever-increasing accounts. The 
ostensible object of the meeting was 
declared in the dailies of Cantertown 
to be the amalgamation of the thirst 
caterers into a promotion committer 
to increase population and industry, 
and generally, to work for the bet- 
terment of Cantertown. 

The Promotion Committee be- 
came active. It secured from the 
county a contract for building the 
long-contemplated road from Can- 
tertown to Billings, a distance of 
twenty miles, the county agreeing, 


among other covenants, to furnish 
as laborers all prisoners serving 
terms in Cantertown county jail 
during the life of the contract. 

But a month or six weeks must 
elapse before the melting snow 
would permit the breaking of 
ground, and, strangely, during the 
expectant interim, the Dun Club 
sprang into existence. 

It had its origin in the following 
letter addressed to ’Gene Palmer, a 
happy-go-lucky, ne’er-do-well, in 
Cantertown’s eyes, and a “poor un- 
fortunate boy” in the eyes of the 
mother and sister who supported 
him: 


LAW OFFICES OF BLACK- 
BURN & GRIDLEY, Mills Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 

Eugene Palmer, Esq.: 


Dear Sir—A client of ours, who 
desires to remain incognito, has in- 
structed us to send you the follow- 
ing communication. We quote his 
exact language: 

“Believing, as I do, that this coun- 
try should have a leisure class, and 
believing, too, that this class should 
be confined to those free natures 
that can appreciate life and pleas- 
ure, in contradistinction to the glar- 
ing mockeries of our present social 
devotees, I have selected you, sir, 
as the foundation for the develop- 
ment of my idea. While in Canter- 
town I observed you closely, and 
I believe I have the right man. 

“Suppose, then, for the better en- 
joyment and comfort of yourself 
and kindred spirits, say to the num- 
ber of fifty, that you hire a_ hall, 
which should not be very expensive 
in Cantertown, furnish it with 
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tables, chairs, a piano and a billiard 
table (these, of course, you will 
merely rent until such time as we 
can test the feasibility of our plan), 
subscribe for the Cantertown and 
San Francisco dailies, and send the 
bills to my attorneys for me. [I'll 
meet them, and shall also, from time 
to time, see that consignments of 
smoke and wet goods reach you. 

“Now, I don’t own a mint, and | 
am not Carnegie, but, like him, I 
want to get a little more out of life 
than I’m getting, and here is my 
way of doing it. This is a bona fide 
offer. Show this letter from my at- 
torneys to any merchant in Canter- 
town, and it will secure, without any 
liability on your part, anything in 
reason that you desire for the pro- 
motion of the plan. 

“Our client wishes all communi- 
cations, bills, etc., addressed to us, 
and we desire to add that we shall 
be happy to serve you in any wav 
that we can. 

“Yours very truly, 

“BLACKBURN & GRIDLEY.” 


“Well, wouldn’t it kill you!” Pal- 
mer exclaimed, glancing from the 
letter to a boon companion as shift- 
less as himself. “Which of the 
boys went to ’Frisco lately. 
Thought I wouldn’t see the joke, I 
suppose. Must think I’m pretty 
easy.” Palmer pushed back his hat 
from his handsome, reckless face, 
and slid his six feet of boyish good- 
nature on the postoffice bench, as 
he lazily eyed his companion. 

“What’s up, "Gene?” Jud Butter- 
worth turned slowly to ask. “No 
one’s been to ’Frisco that I know, 
except Dimond of The Elixir!” 

“Well, ’tisn’t that old skinflint. 
He never saw a joke nor played one 
in his life. All he can see is how 
much a fellow has down on his 
books. But he’s naggin’ about that 
in his sleep. No, ’tisn’t him; he’s 
got enough to do as president of 
this Promotion Committee that’s 
been organized. Hasn’t no time for 


joking.”. Palmer tapped the letter 
on his hand meditatively. “Give a 
dollar to know who ’tis. He’s a 
rare one, all right.” 

“Some one been writing to yo 
from ’Frisco?” inquired Butterwor 
with a show of interest. “Gettin 
high, ain’t you?” 

“Getting easy, some one thinks. 
Look at that!” 

With a serious face, Butterwort 
read the letter to the end. 

“Gene,” he said, “that’s no joke. 
A big legal firm like Blackburn & 
Gridley wouldn’t demean_ them- 
selves putting their name to a josh. 
I studied law, and learned enough 
of professional ethics to know that. 
It’s mighty singular, but it’s genu- 
ine, sure as you’re born.” 

“Ah, go on! You're in on it, too. 
Suppose you think it’s funny to 
spell Elysium on paper for a man. 
But it’s darned clever,” he laughed. 
“D’ you write it?” 

“Me! If I got within a mile of 
Blackburn & Gridley’s office they'd 
corral me for chief clerk. Mighty 
fine job, of course, but wearing.” 
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Butterworth yawned. “No, ’Gene, 
that thing’s genuine. Say, it’s a 
beautiful proposition! Why don't 


you make the test?” 

“For you and the rest to laugh at, 
I suppose.” Palmer pulled his hat 
over his left eye-brow and started 
up the street. 

“Hold on, ’Gene! I tell you that 
paper’s genuine. Here comes old 
Pete Primton; you show him the 
letter, or let me, and if he doesn't 
jump at the chance of renting his 
B-street hall, I’ll treat. Hey, Prim- 
ton!” An unusual eagerness spread 
over Butterworth’s lean face, as he 
handed the old gentleman the letter. 

Mr. Primton read it slowly. 
“Why, ’tisn’t addressed to you at 
all,” he said; “it’s Palmer’s.” 

Mr. Primton was senior elder of 
one of Cantertown’s churches, and 
went about with fire and brimstone 
on his tongue for the dissolute ele- 
ment. Palmer saw his chance for 


























fun in arousing the elder’s wrath. 

“Yes, it’s mine,” he said. “Mighty 
fine proposition, don’t you think, 
Mr. Primton?” 

“Don’t I think!” exclaimed the 
elder. “It’s a crime against the in- 
dustry and decency of this com- 
munity. It’s deliberate encourage- 
ment of gambling and drinking and 
soul-destroying idleness. No law- 
abiding, God-fearing citizen ever de- 
vised such a heinous plan. I’ve 
known of Blackburn & Gridley for 
years, but I didn’t believe they'd 
sanction anything like this.” The 
elder shook his head sadly. “But 
it’ll keep you off the streets, for one 
thing,” he continued, “and if you’re 
thinking of going into it, in spite 
of my warning, you can rent my hall 
for fifteen dollars a month.” 

Palmer fell back on the bench 
with a laugh that summoned the 
loafers in the neighborhood. A 
dozen or more crowded around him 
to hear the news, and soon he was 
as popular as a small boy with a 
bag of candy. 

“Say, Palmer, I know just the 
thing for tables and chairs. Remem- 
ber when Dimond bought out The 
Delta? Well, he stored all the 
things he couldn’t pack into his own 
saloon. There’s a billiard table, 


“Let’s go over and see him,” But- 
terworth suggested. “Nothing like 
striking while the iron’s hot.” 

“H’m!” demurred Palmer, “that 
old miser wouldn’t let you have 
anything.” 

“Well, let’s go and see,” coaxed 
Butterworth, whose latent execu- 
tive energy had been aroused. 

So the cortege filed into Dimond's 
saloon and Palmer proffered the 
request for the stored furniture, 
submitting his letter by way of se- 
curity. His manner was diffident; 
he still believed he was the victim 
of a joke. But Dimond, the closest 
man in Cantertown, agreed to let 
him have the articles. 

“Mind you,” Palmer cautioned, “I 
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ain’t incurrin’ any liability for that 
furniture. It’s your risk, Dimond.” 

“Hump!” sneered the _ saloon- 
keeper, as if he resented the reflec- 
tion on his business sagacity, “don’t 
every one in town know you ain’t 
worth a cent?” 

Unabashed, Palmer joined in his 
followers’ laugh. “Say, Dimond,” 
he retaliated, “ain’t it customary, 
when a deal’s been made, to set em 
up? I ain’t got a cent, of course, 
so this time it’s up to you. Stand 
in, boys.” 

The B-street hall was rented and 
the furniture moved in, but the 
Aladdin-like letter couldn’t propi- 
tiate the piano merchant. He might 
have been induced to rent a cheap, 
second-hand, but Tom Thayer 
(whose mother had taken in board- 
ers to send him to a music conser- 
vatory, and who kept on boarding 
them after Tom had completed the 
course, “because his artistic tem- 
perament couldn’t stand the strain 
of teaching the dull youth of Can- 
tertown!”) would not be satisfied 
with anything but a baby grand. 
Tom could reduce even Wagner to 
ragtime, and there wasn’t one of 
Palmer’s elect who didn’t uphold 
Tom’s choice of pianos. They com- 
promised, as Butterworth put it, 
by “going savage since there was 
no music to sooth their breasts,” 
while the dealer wrote to the San 
Francisco attorneys to verify the 
letter. The last vestige of doubt 
was cleared a few days later by the 
receipt of a check covering two 
months advance rent of the baby 


grand. 
The opening of the hall was most 
auspicious. Toward midnight, 


when the cigars and wet goods 
(the first of the promised consign- 
ments) were running low, Palmer 
after an earnest conversation with 
Butterworth, arose and addressed 
the assemblage: 

“Gentlemen of leisure,” he said, 
“any of you that’s heretofore been 
skeptical about the Arabian Nights 
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goes from this gatherin’ with firmer 
faith. I mightn’t be as beautiful as 
Aladdin, an’ my touch hasn’t always 
been as skillful as the Midas fel- 
low, an’ some people have won- 
dered mightily what I was put on 
earth for, but it’s been demonstrated 
Q. E. D. The Columbus that dis- 
covered me’s a live wire. But say, 
now, laying aside jokes an’ airy 
persiflage, Butterworth and me's 
got an idea to make this meetin’ in- 
to an association. Butterworth’s 
forgotten enough about law to make 
a bindin’ constitution, an’ when he 
gets us on his list, as Thayer sings, 
we'll never be missed by Canter- 
town society. Takes nothin’ to join, 
an’ a hundred dollars to get out. All 
in favor - 

“Aye! Aye!” joyously assented 
the assemblage, and Palmer was 
unanimously appointed chairman, 
with Butterworth as secretary. 

“It’s up to you,” said the chair- 
man, addressing the meeting, “to 
choose a name. It ain’t a light task 
neither to get a name that’ll fit the 
purposes and objects of this asso- 
ciation, and the characteristics of 
its members. Good and bad sug- 
gestions are in order.” 

Silence reigned a few minutes, 
while the members thought harder 
than they had in years. 

“What’s the matter with ‘The 
Leisure Club ’” asked one. 

“Tame!” declared the meeting. 

“How’s ‘The Sportsmen?’” quer- 
ied another. 

“The Spoilsmen, you mean,’ 
the secretary. 

“Well, then, ‘The Palmer.’ 
there a grand hotel 
called that?” 

“Bah!” discounted the president, 
drawing himself up proudly and 
slipping his hand oratorically be- 
tween the breast buttons of his 
coat. “When this club shall reach 
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the eminence it deserves, when its 
tables shall groan under the weight 
of cold birds and bottles, when Can- 
great 


tertown will appreciate the 





worth of its members, ‘then, and not 

till then, let my epitaph be writ- 
ten.’ ” 

Cheers and laughter commended 
the president’s effort. Quiet had 
not been restored when a member 
was threatened with lynching for 
suggesting, as a compliment to the 
secretary, that the club be named 
“The Butterworth.” 

“Reminds you of skimmin’, an’ 
churnin’, an’ saltin’,’” yawned the 
members, weary at the mere thought 
of work. . 

“Say,” said Tom Thayer, taking 
his feet off the table, and nodding 
in the direction of the chair, “it 
strikes me that the universal char- 
acteristic of the gentlemen present 
is their ability to pay debts. Yes, 
gentlemen, I said ability. Now, 
down in ’Frisco there’s a concern 
that’s made a good business out of 
rating people according to their 
ability to meet financial obligations. 
It’s called ‘Dun’s Agency.’ The 
gentlemen present have had duns 
by the cartload; our rating must be 
Al. Let’s christen the association 
‘The Dun Club.’” 

A recess was declared for the pur- 
pose. Butterworth drew the arti- 
cles of the association, which were 
signed by the fifty members, and 
kept on the official table when it 
was not otherwise encumbered. So 
“the Dun Club” sprang into ex- 
istence. 

The initial month flew like thistle- 
down. The bills were promptly 
paid by the San Francisco attor- 
neys, and every covenant contained 
in the letter of their clients was 
faithfully kept, although there were 
fewer “consignments” than the 
members would have wished. 

But the name of the association 
had leaked out, and had aroused 
Cantertown’s ire. It furnished texts 
for many a sermon, and an appar- 
ently inexhaustible theme for Cau- 
dle lectures. Though the members 
of “The Dun Club” were bachelors, 
yet the wives of Cantertown, recog- 
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nizing the club’s allurements, exer- 
cised ceaseless vigilance over their 
husbands, both individually and 
collectively, and the eight o’clock 
curfew came to mean more than rid- 
ding the streets of small boys. 

All this was grist in the merry 
mill of “The Dun Club,” and saved 
it the work and worry of furnishing 
amusement for its members. But 
such sincere opposition boded ill 
for its peace, and the first blow fell 
when the saloons of Cantertown re- 
fused farther credit to the members 
as individuals, although they still 
filled all “consignments” ordered for 
the club by the San Francisco at- 
torneys. The groceries, with bars 
attached, followed suit, and the drug 
stores, appealed to as a last resort 
by the thirsty members, required 
spot cash and a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion. 

Cantertown said the club had re- 
ceived its death blow, but it had 
not. The shiftless are ever re- 
sourceful, and “poor unfortunates” 
are versed in the ways of touching 
long-suffering relatives’ hearts and 
savings. The members were united 
by a stronger bond; they now were 
brothers in adversity. 

Spring came to Cantertown, melt- 
ing the snow that for weeks had re- 
tarded the breaking of ground for 
the new road, and Cantertown’s ab- 
normal interest in “The Dun Club” 
was transferred to the preparation 
of a fete that should properly cele- 
brate the beginning of work on the 
contract. The town was hung with 
electric lights, evergreen’s arched 
the principal streets, fat beeves were 
ready for the barbecue. Everything 
had been arranged when Canter- 
town learned of the Promotion Com- 
mittee’s difficulties. | Cantertown 
County Jail was to have furnished 
road laborers, and Cantertown 


Jail had in all five prisoners, most 
of them serving a few weeks’ sen- 
tence. 

The suspense was almost tragic! 
Could the Promotion Committee se- 
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cure laborers from other sections of 
the county, or would the contract 
be forfeited, and the long-contem- 
plated road abandoned? 

It was then that the second blow 
fell on “The Dun Club.” The police 
raided the B-street hall, arrested 
and lodged in the Cantertown 
County Jail the assembled fifty 
members, and charged them with 
running a gambling establishment 
without a license. None was ad- 
mitted to bail. 

“You think you’re smart, Bill 
Bowman!” exclaimed the indignant 
president of “The Dun Club,” to 
the sheriff of Cantertown County. 
“You'll find how smart you are 
come the first Tuesday of next No- 
vember. Forgot all about the com- 
ing election, didn’t you? Well, the 
Judge won’t. He knows what we’ve 
done and can do in politics. We'll 
go free to-morrow, and then you 
wait.” 

Next morning the judiciary sat on 
the bench, and solemnly eyed the 
culprits over his spectacles. He 
listened to the evidence, considered 
it carefully, and in the scales of 
Justice he weighed the political in- 
fluence of the members of “The 
Dun Club” (the shiftless are always 
alert during a campaign “for the 
good of the party”) against the 
financial support and solid backing 
of the members of the Promotion 
Committee. 

“Prisoners,” said the judiciary, 
“you're convicted of a grave offense. 
The Penal Code prescribes the fol- 
lowing penalty: A fine of $250, or 
ninety days’ imprisonment in the 
county jail, or both fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the 
court.” The judicial pause was 
ominous, and “The Dun Club” 
moved uneasily. “It is the court’s 
decree that the prisoners at the bar 
pay the full penalty of their offense, 
and the court fines each and every 
one of you $250, and sentences each 
and every one of you to ninety 
days’ imprisonment in Cantertown 
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County Jail at hard labor; both fine 
and sentence to be worked out in 
building the new road from Canter- 
town to Billings.” 

Then Cantertown forgot to be 
vindictive, and laughed. The wise- 
acres went about telling one an- 
other that they had from the first 
“seen through” the letter from the 
San Francisco attorneys, and had 
all along been laughing behind their 
hands. Cantertown began to talk 
of running Dimond, the president of 
the Promotion Committee, tHe un- 


known client, and the originator an:| 
instigator of the highly successful 
scheme, for State Senator. 
*K * * *k 

“Well,” said the president of the 
Promotion Committee at its first an- 
nual meeting, “I guess we’ve accoim- 
plished our objects and purposes. 
We made money in building that 
road, there’s not a dollar standing 
on our saloon books, and there’ 
not an idler in the town. Those 
months on the road taught ’em the 
value of industry.” 





The Picture on the Wall 


BY L. B. 8S. 


There’s a picture on my wall— 
(Low the light is shining) ; 
Darkly fair and queenly tall, 
Grace with youth entwining. 
Hast thou not some lady fair, 

O my silent brother? 

Poor is he whose selfish care 
Never loves another. 

Maids are not for such as I, 

He who would be doing 

Time should better occupy 
Than with idle wooing. 

Jealous fame now cold doth list 
To mine utmost pleading; 
Would she, think’st thou, had | 


kissed 


Other lips preceding? 

Love is sweet in lingering rhyme, 
Passion thrills in fancy, 

Plucked ideals grow stale in time 
Like the cheeks of Nancy. 

Should I seek to be dismayed? 
Nay—what satisfaction 

Can compare with thought-arrayed, 
Soul-enshrined abstraction? 

(She’s but colored paper, 

She’s but colored paper, 

Yet my mind hath ransacked space 
For the jewels to drape her), 

Then upraised, a chidden elf, 

Gaze I, O my brother, 

For I feel my better self 

Looking at my other. 
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Markets and Myths of Manxland 





BY KATHERINE 


HE markets of Manxland are 
exceedingly quaint places, well 
worthy a visit from the outside 

world as one of the typical and most 
interesting sights of the Isle of Man. 
Once a week every little town is 
early astir, the queer, picturesque 
winding roads very beehives of good 
natured humanity hastening on with 
bright anticipatory faces. Saturdays 
are the greatest occasions.alike to 
buyer and seller, gala days. with 
every one in attendance in fitting 
attire by reason of the market places 
being the acknowledged rendezvous 
for friends and acquaintance from 
far and near. 

Douglas, on the south coast, as 
the largest and most important 


town, is the desire of all Manx hearts 





ELWES THOMAS 


The 
first thought presenting itself to the 


at these week end meetings. 


American mind on threading the 
maze of by-ways and mingling with 
the crowd, is that financially a vast 
amount of time and trouble have 
been expended for scanty return. 
Happily, the Mianxman, looking 
with other eyes than those of mere 


’ profit and loss, grudges no amount 


of work or effort necessarily in- 
volved in taking part in these gath- 
erings, which mean to him and his 
far more than any outsider can ever 
hope to fully comprehend. 
Situated on the busiest portion of 
the docks, the building is most un- 
pretentious. Within, as without, 
simplicity usually prevails. Around 
the four sides are the vegetable 
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stalls, if one may apply so specific 
a title to the spaces allotted each 
farmer who has his wares attractive- 
ly set forth in flat, round baskets, 
upon the floor. Down the centre 
runs a double row of plain deal 
tables scrubbed scrupulously clean, 
of sufficient width merely to hold 
the orderly line of baskets thereon 
arrayed.. Beside these stand the 
farmers’ wives and daughters, strap- 
ping, healthy, ruddy faced women, 


tag bearing in large black letteriny 
the number of the stall place. 
Independent and friendly, for th 
most part with the high cheek bone 
and ruddy color of the Scotch, th: 
Manx woman hails market day as 
a joyous event in her monotonou: 
life. One of the pleasant faced a 
semblage of sellers will perhaps have 
only hares over which to traffic. An- 
other, several nicely plucked go: 
lins or a pair of ducks. Others 








Castle Rushers, at Castletown, Isle of Man. 


each done out in her Sunday best 
with marvelous hats from which 
hang down dotted veils, idiotically 
beloved of femininity the world over, 
and for which the Manx woman re- 
tains the ancient name of “falls.” 
Each woman brings with her to 
market but a single split reed bas- 
ket of modest dimensions, and 
before the immaculately arrayed 
contents of this she smilingly stands 
gossiping with her neighbor as she 
waits for purchasers. Down from 
each basket hangs a white enameled 





again, have brought to market aj/)- 
petizing pats of butter and tix 
whitest of fresh eggs. But whatso- 
ever is exposed for sale, daintiness 
is the keynote to all, one basket vi 
ing with another in exquisite spc 
lessness of the linen cloth, which lin 
ing the basket covers as well as ti 
outlay, on its way to market. 
Where posies tempt the eye, t! 
flowers are bunched without touc: 
of green other than the wide feath 
ery fringe of fresh bracken flaunting 
over the rims of the large, flat, round 
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Manx fishwives. 


baskets in which all such blooms are 
heaped. 

Sometimes down the line the eye 
will be caught at sight of one of the 
gay, laughing. women displaying 
with evident pride an assortment 
of hand-woven linen, fine embroid- 
ery or voluminous yards of cotton 
lace, carefully ‘knitted by the fire- 
side during long hours of the pre- 
vious winter. 

The fish market, while under the 
same cover, is distinctly.a place to 
itself, wherein by some odd ‘ruling 
the Manxwoman reigns stipreme. 
Apparently no-man so much as idly 
dreams of taking part in the retaii 
traffic of fish. Theirs the duty to 
catch, that of the wives to find cus- 
tomers in open market for the scaly 
wares. To behold a Manxwoman 
handle fish is something to be re- 
membered with genuine admiration 


‘4 








No fishwi:e 
Unlike her sisters in 


for the skill displayed. 
wears a hat. 
the general market, she stands bon- 
netless, a sturdy descendant of the 


early Norseman freebooter. Large 
and strongly built, with hands that 
give an idea of sufficient strength 
to tear an ox asunder, to see one in- 
tent.on the ever-recurring task of 
preparing fish for a purchaser, is 
a liberal education to an inland-town 
bred person. 

Grasping a_ formidable pair of 
rude iron shears, rusty and grim 
with many suclr slaughterings, the 
adept gives an incisive clip along 
the back of the fish firmly grasped 
in her left hand. In a twinkling, off 


fall all bristling finny appurtenances. 
This accomplished, with lightning 
snip the belly is rent lengthwise. 
Another dexterous side-wise flip of 
the 


the scissor blades and disem- 
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boweling process is complete. 

(Juick as a flash, before one has time 
to gasp, off the head is cut, to fall 
beside other refuse into a basket 
behind the counter. A swift flash 
f the shears in the air and away 
goes the tail, as with ingenuity born 
of long practice, the fish is bent 
int. a perfect bow, slipped into a 
bit of paper, and smilingly thrust 
ito the outstretched hand of the 
purchaser. All this has been ac- 
complished in two minutes at long- 
est. 

To the young girls of a fisher- 
nan’s family is given over the im- 
portant work of kippering herring 
for home and market consumption. 
This is done mainly at Douglas in 
a large establishment maintained 
exclusively for this purpose. 

Immediately outside the market 
in the open cobbled square along the 
dock are various cheap clap-trap 
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stalls, weighing machines, and the 
countless catch-pennies wherewith 
to while stray coppers from foolish 
and extravagantly wasteful “trip- 
pers.” 

seyond and below these, in the 
dock, lie scattered portions of the 
fishing fleet, a steamer or two, thé 
near foreground a network of masts 
and sails. At the far side, forming 
a fortress-like background, precipi- 
tous rocks rise above the turf-cov 
ered tops of which, again, in triple 
terraces, Manx villas show here and 
there weather blackened  turreted 
towers of some ancient estate. 

The Manx coast has, since time 
when history began, been one oi 
the most noted resorts for smug 
glers to be found in all Europe. 


Portions of the precipitous rocky 
sides, especially between Dougia: 
and Laxey, the granite cliffs are 


fairly riddled with caves formerly 
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Manx fisherman. 


patronized by this 
bloody-handed fraternity. Narrow, 
winding ways and tortuous en- 
trances make them exceptionally 
good for such purposes, and as weil 
insure freedom: from molestation. 
At present, the visitor to Douglas 
passing along the docks, will find 
scores of tiny taverns formerly run 
altogether for and by smugglers. In 
the oldest of one such hangs forth 
the weather-beaten sign “2d to wash 
face and smart up.” From which it 
is to be inferred that the virtue 27f 
cleanliness in the Isle of Man. is 
both desirable and exceedingly rea- 
sonable of attainment. 

Douglas Hlead, a wild promontory 
standing boldly out along the coast 
to the left of the harbor, has at its 
farthest point a lighthouse, the ap- 
proaches to which from the land- 
side, stretching up from the dock, 
are by a broad roadway bordered 
along the cliffs with an embattle- 
mented stone wall. 

Beyond, higher up, where the sur- 
face of the rocky ground rounds it- 
self out into a natural amphitheatre, 


-abundantly 
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there is held throughout the sum- 
mer season to the trippers delight 
an almost continuous open air vau- 
deville performance during six days 
of the week. Upon the seventh, the 
vaudevillians give place to the Lord 
Bishop, who in his priestly robes of 
office holds open air service to even 
larger crowds than those in daily 
attendance upon the burnt cork 
shows. 

All about are the various devices 
beloved of the tripper from Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, who, during 
July and August, truly own the 
place. Flying machines are in full 
swing the week around, and an 
Eiffel Tower of no mean proportions 
conveys the majority of its wild 
patrons about as near to Heaven as 
they are ever likely to attain. 

Far below in the harbor the red 
and brown fishing fleets seem ever 
sailing out or just returning from 
catches of the herrings to be kip- 
pered upon arrival. Now and again, 
varying this process, the fleet is all 
activity, discharging its cargo of 
mackerel, cod, plaise and whitings, 
with which the markets are always 
freshly stocked. 

Myriad gulls circling about the 
docks pierce the air with their pecul- 
iar, sharp cries, ever on the alert for 
sight of fish so unwise as to swim 
past in the crystal clear waters of 
the shallow inlets. When one of 
their number, with sudden dart at 
low tide, comes up with a good-sized 
fish writhing in his beak, the fortu- 
nate diver is immediately set upon 
by the vast army of screaming gulls, 
chattering like so many frantic 
magpies in hot dispute over the 
prize, which must be retained either 
by fight or flight. 

The early history of the Isle of 
Man is lost in myths and traditions, 
which, however misleading from the 
scientific standpoint, aré neverthe- 
less imbued with their own peculiar 
charm. From this source comes 
the popular accounting for location 
of the jewel of the Irish Sea. Finn 
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MliacCoole, a favorite legendary hero, 
in chasing from the north of Ireland 
a Scottish giant whom he had de- 
feated, found the Anemy so far out- 
distancing him/he finally stopped 
short in the ohenit to dig his hands 
deep down among the earth and rock 
bowlders. The huge missile hurled 
defiantly after the fleet Highlander, 
failing its aim, fell with vast splash 
into the middle of the Irish Sea. 
Lough Neaghis is given as the exact 
spot in Ireland from which the giant 
missile was torn. 

As elsewhere in Great Britain, the 
Celts were the earliest known in- 
habitants of the Isle, where all lands, 
flocks and herds were held in com- 
mon at that period. 

Of the first Norse king, Gorree, 
the pretty fable is told that when 
landing, on being asked from whence 
he came, pointing to the Milky Way 
with its myriad twinkling stars, he 
made reply: “Yon lies the road to 
my country.” It is in commemora- 
tion of this that the Manxman of 
to-day always refers to the Milky 
Way as “The great road of. King 
George.” 

The Isle of Mian has hai many 
names. Caesar knew it as Mona. 
Earlier than that, history resorts to 
legendary lore in announcing it as 
“Little _Manannan-Son-of-the-Sea,” 
this name having been conferred in 
honor of its early magician king. 

There is no record of any period 
of occupancy, however brief, by the 
else all-conquering Romans. Nor, 
strangely enough, of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

In the centuries following the 
dawn of Christianity, the Manxman 
continued his worship of the sun and 
moon, with earth, air, water, trees 
and stones as lesser deities. Over 
these ceremonials presided a Drui- 
dic priesthood, which made oblation 
of burnt offerings upon rude stone 
altars, many ‘of which yet remain 
scattered here and there among the 
fields. The sway of the Druids was 
despotic over their followers, whom 


they held in subjection by .adroit 
playing upon their superstitious ter- 
rors. 

In the eighth century the. Vikings 
of Norway and Denmark’ descended 
upon the place. Absolutely unknow- 
ing’ fear, astonishingly venturesome 
as sailors, with crude ethics of the 
honor of open warfare upon sea and 
land, scorning the small meanness 
of. secret piracy, they were brave as 
warriors, tender to their women and 
loving to their children. 

The early Norse rulers as. well as 
their subjects wore garments of gray 
homespun, to which stockings - of 
the same color were knitted to the 
trowsers. Hlence the origin of the 
now universal custom of wearing 
Manx gray homespun. 

The fondness of the. Vikings for 
the highway of the sea naturally re- 
sulted in their development as able 
traders with the surrounding Brit- 
ish domains. Happiest of all the 
Norse accomplishments _ inherited 
by the present generation is that of 
carving, in which art the people are 
as expert as the Swiss mountaineers. 
Evidences of this as a universal ac- 
complishment are everywhere abun- 
dant in the ancient churches, upon 
the wayside crosses and in decora- 
tion of the tombstones. 

After divers vicissitudes of rule 
and misrule, the Isle came, for a 
period of three hundred years, un- 
der dominion of the Earls of Stan- 
ley, one of whom, Sir Edward, was 
immortalized by Scott in the lines: 


“Charge, Chester, Charge! On, 
Stanley! On!” 
Were the last words of Marmion. 


The grandson of the great Stanley 
was Thomas, first Earl of Derby, 
so created because of his action at 
Bosworth Field in snatching the 
crown from the fallen head of Rich- 
ard III to place it upon that of 
Hlenry Tudor (Henry VII), thus 
ending the Wars of the Roses. 

St. Patrick is averred to have per- 
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sonally established Saint German in 
charge of the Cathedral of Peel Cas- 
tle, which is built upon a tiny island 
named for the titulary Saint, and 
separated from the main coast .by 
a narrow causeway, which to-day is 
crossed by the traveler in a flat bot- 
tom boat propelled by.a pulley run 
upon a rope stretched from one 
shore to the other. 

The Manxman of the present day 
has lost little of the superstition 
characterizing him in earliest times. 
His belief in the occult forces as 
personified in fairies is apparently 
ineradicable. So strongly is this the 
case that no country man or woman 
would think of starting off for mar- 
ket without putting a piece of salt 
in the back of the cart any more 
than they would of attempting to 
proceed without hitching the horse 
in the shafts. Should this obliga- 
tory bit of salt by any chance be 
omitted, the entire farming frater- 


nity believe it would result in the 
fairies stealing out of spite at least 


the major portion of the load. For- 
tunate, indeed, would be _ the 
thoughtless driver if he reached the 
market with one bit of produce left 
in his wagon when such omission 
had taken place. 

And sometimes, so farmers assert, 
the fairies can be distinctly seen on 
moonlight nights disporting them- 
selves, making merry in the wooded 
glens and sylvan groves so plentiful 
along Manx roads. 

For what original reason it would 
be difficult to imagine, the Manx- 
man solemnly and in all good faith, 
makes pilgrimage to Tynwald Hill, 
where the Manx laws are annually 
promulgated upon July 5th. Mount- 
ing the four grassy steps, built ori- 
ginally by their Norseman fore- 
fathers, the seekers after good for- 
tune silently breathe forth the wish 
of their hearts in firm assurance that 
by so doing the fulfillment thereof is 
guaranteed. Just as gravely the 
kelp gatherers near Glen Meay 
make constant pilgrimage there to 
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wish that the Fates may be. kind 
in the love affairs that make up their 
simple thread of lite. 

Not far from Greeba Castle, Hall 
Caine’s residence, on the road be- 
tween Douglas and Peel, stand the 
ruins of St. Trinians’ Church, about 
which the fertile imagination of the 
Manxman weaves one of its quaint- 
“st legends. Roofless the ruins 
stand to-day. And roofless they 
have, according to tradition, so stood 
always. Three times has there been 
placed upon the church a roof, the 
solidity of which one would think 
sufficient to insure its safety of con- 
tinuance. Yet three successive times 
in contemptuous mood has Bug- 
gane, the Evil Spirit of the Isle, 
lifted it lightly as a feather and so ir- 
reverently tossed it to the ground. 


Manx fisherman’s daughter 
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To-counteract the power of: this 
Evil One, Pius Timothy, a tailor, 
undertook to make a pair of breeches 
in the church before the Buggane 
could accomplish his malicious 
prank. Intent upon his purpose 
he seated himself in the chancel and 
set in haste to work. While thus 
busily engaged, the dreadful heal 
of Buggane thrust itself through the 
ground at his very feet, and with 
fearful voice cried out: 

“Dio you behold my great head, 
large eyes and long teeth?” 

“Yes, yes!” responded the poor 
little tailor, stitching valorously on. 
Slowly, in awful majesty, higher be- 
fore him rose the Buggane. 

“Dio you see my great body, large 
hands and long nails?” 

“Yes, yes!” and still undaunted 
in his pious zeal, Timothy stitched 
on. Ever larger and more fearful 
in might before him stretched the 
Buggane. ; 

“Do you see my great limbs, large 
feet and long 

Ere the final words could be ut- 
tered by the Evil One, Timothy 
stuck his trembling needle through 
the completed breeches, and realiz- 
ing his imminent peril, dashed 
through a nearby window, as with 
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fearful, ear-splitting sound the roo! 
crashed in. Close behind him sprang 
the fearful spectre, with wide-ex- 
tended jaws. The one gleam oi 
safety which shone upon the fright 
ened and almost dead tailor was to 
reach the consecrated ground of the 
churchyard, where the else all-d 
stroying feet of the Buggane wer 
powerless to follow. No sooner was 
this accomplished than with loud 
howl of baffled rage the Buggane 
—wrenching the head from its bod; 
—hurled it with terrific force within 
the sacred enclosure, where like 
some mighty bomb it exploded at 
the feet of Timothy. Tradition has 
it that the valiant tailor escaped. 
But to this day St. Trinians remains 
without its roof. 

Quaintest, perhaps, of all is the 
solemn preservation of the trophy 
hung in the entrance hallway of the 
small “Highlander Inn,” adjoining 
the church grounds. There upon 
the wall, safely held away from the 


_ moth and rust of corrupting time, 


beneath a glass case, is the big pair 
of rusty shears claimed as the iden- 
tical ones wherewith the pious Tim- 
othy cut out his famous breeches, 
and so for a time, at least, held the 
suggane at bay. 








J. O'Sullivan Spuffins 





BY EDWARD P. 


O’SULLIVAN' Spuffins was 
J e? man-with a broken heart. He 

made a brave attempt to hide 
the fact from the unfeeling world 
—that part of it, at least, outside 
of his own chosen circle—but those 
who knew him best could not doubt 
that the fracture was wide and deep 
and incurable. He himself acknowl- 
edged as much on those occasions 
when he knew his hearers to be 
sympathetic. These occasions were 
generally when he was sitting at 
one of the little tables in the back 
room of the Klondike saloon sur- 
rounded by his friends, Chicago 
Bill, Folsom Smith and Horsey 
Huggins. 

Ordinarily, J. O’Sullivan’s man- 
ner was reserved, not to say non- 
committal. It did not become a man 
of deeper feelings to speak of them 
lightly and indiscriminately. But 
in the company of these chosen com- 
panions, and after the absorption 
of a sufficient number of sharp 
steams, it was not unusual for him 
to heave a deep sigh and furtively 
prevent a large, salty tear from 
communicating a briny flavor to 
the beer. 
other members of the circle would 
delicately refrain from looking at 
their afflicted comrade. After a 
few moments of respectful silence 
one of the three would clap the 
mournful one affectionately on the 
shoulder and order “four more of 
the same, waiter—and put the foam 
on. the bottom.” 

The injury to J. O’Sullivan’s af- 
fections dated back to a period fif- 
ten years in the past. Such a time, 
one would think, should be suffi- 
cient for the healing up of any or- 
dinary wound of the heart, but the 


On such occasions, the. 
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heart of Spuffins was not an ordi- 
nary heart, as he himself had fre- 
quently confessed, and the wound 
was not an ordinary wound. His 
affections once bestowed, were not 
to be lightly recalled, and the fact 
that the object of them had proved 
herself unworthy of the constancy 
of a man like him, served only to 
make the biight which had fallen 
upon his tender heart of a more 
lasting character. 

Chicago Bill, Horsey Huggins, 
Folsom Smith and J. O'Sullivan 
Spuffins were cruising along the 
Barbary Coast of San Francisco. 
From the Washington dance hall on 
Kearny street they had __ steered 
north to Pacific street, stopping at 
numerous ports to take on cargo. 
They drifted slowly with the tide 
into the more rapid waters of Pa- 
cific street, then cracked on full sail 
and plunged into the crowded paths 
of commerce with everything draw- 
ing, touching at various ports to 
exchange coin of the realm for long 
steam beers. At such ports Bill, 
Huggins and Smith flirted outrage- 
ously with the fair charmers who 
waited expectantly for some one to 
buy the beer, and made ardent pro- 
testations of undying affection to 
each of them, to which the afore- 
said fair charmers replied in kind, 
or ineredulously, as their several 
natures or inclinations dictated. 
“G’wan, kiddo, yuh don’t mean a 
word yuh say. Yuh'll say the same 
thing to the next fluzie yuh see. 
Don’t I know you? You men are 
all alike, an’ I don’t believe none of 
yuh. See?” Or, “Say, kid—you 
with the blue eyes—come.’ere and 
buy us a drink. I just know yuh’re 
gona do it, fer yuh look like a good 
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spender. And besides I’ve fell in 
love with yuh. Honest. I ain't 
kiddin’.” 


Whereat Chicago Bill or Folsom 
Smith or Horsey Huggins would 
place an arm about the waist of the 
lady in short red skirt and beckon 
with imperious finger to the hurry- 
ing waiter. 

But this was only frivolous pas- 
time not suited to the soul of J. 
O’Sullivan Spuffins of the broken 
heart, and he refused to be beguiled 
by red cheeks and _ abbreviated 
skirts. All that lay back in the un- 
forgotten past before he met the 
charming but deceitful Sallie Harri- 
gan, before he drank of the cup of 
bitterness and learned of the false- 
ness-of women. Barbary Coast steam 
beer served not to excite in him a 
desire for careless pleasantries and 
meaningless chaff. On the contrary, 
each tall glass of the foaming bever- 
age served but to plunge him deeper 
into the waters of melancholy, and 
by the time the Klondike saloon was 
reached his grief for the long-lost 
Sallie was pathetic. The cloud of 
gloom upon his brow did not lift 
even when a_ befuddled soldier 
whom he found asleep at the par- 
ticular table affected by the four 
cruisers showed fight at being 
dumped unceremoniously upon the 
floor. After he had scientifically 
punched the interloper, he seated 
himself and stared moodily at the 
sawdust on the floor. Presently a 
tear rolled greasily down the right 
side of his nose and made a little 
hollow in the sawdust where it fell. 

“Spuffins, old man,” said Horsey 
Huggins, laying a hand sympatheti- 
cally upon the shoulder of the af- 
flicted one, “tell us about it. You’ve 
been keepin’ it bottled up in yuh 
so long that it’s makin’ yuh glum- 
mer’n a oyster. “Tain’t good fer 
yuh. I think yuh’d feel better tf 
yuh unloaded it on us.” 

J. O’Sullivan sighed deeply before 
replying: “Mebbe you're right, 
Horsey,” he said. “I don’t want to 
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be no skellington at the feast, but 
you know how it is. A man with 
a broken heart ain’t -so_ blamed 
cheerful as he might be—not bu 
what I usually try to keep fro 
showin’ how my feelin’s has bee» 
lacerated. But grief like mine will 
not allus stay hid, yuh know. 

“It ain’t no use my goin’ into ail 
the details of how I loved an’ lost. 
You boys know most of ’em, any- 
way. Bill, you was along the time 
I first met Sallie. We'd jest drifted 
into ’Frisco from up Portland way, 
an’ I was flush—had a wad big as 
a bundle of laundry ’at I’d got from 
a miner that was blame fool enougu 
to drink too much an’ go to sleep 
in a doorway. We'd started out to 
do the town right, but we hadnt 
been in more’n eight or ten places 
when we drifted into the Sierra 
Dance Hall an’ I saw Sallie. Say, 
it was curtains fur me. We didn’t 
get no furder. Lord, wasn’t she a 
dream? Black eyes and the reddes’ 
cheeks and yaller hair—lots of it— 
hanging down her back. I spotted 
her as soon as we come inside the 
door, an’ it was all off with J. O’Sul- 
livan Spuffins. There wasn’t noth- 
in’ to it but her. I jest couldn’t keep 
my lamps off her as she went slip- 


pin’ around from one man to an- - 


other askin’ him to buy the drinks. 
An’ they allus done it, too. She 
had the nicest little way of puttin’ 
one arm around a feller’s neck an’ 
lookin’ up into his face. When she 
come to me an’ turned them lamps 
o’ hers onto me—say, I thought | 
was in heaven—I’d a-give her m\ 
wad if she’d ast fer it. I bought 
drinks fer her till I thought I was 
in a merry-go-round. 

“Nex’ night I was down there 
agin, an’ every night after that. Sal- 
lie allus come up an’ kissed me when 
I come in, an’ we’d go off in a cor- 
ner an’ sit an’ talk an’ I’d look into 
those eyes of hers an’ think what a 
ornery cuss I’d been. 

“An’ one night when I was takin’ 
her home after the place had closed, 
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J. O’Sullivan Spuffins. 


1 told her she was It fur as | was 
concerned, an’ I thought her an’ me 
ought to hitch up together, an’ she 
agreed. I give her a sparkler an’ 
fifty dollars to buy some glad rags 
to get married in—an’ nex’ day 
she sloped—run off an’ married a 
ugly miner what had jest made a 
strike back in the hills an’ come to 
town to blow hisself. 

“That’s all the story there is. 
That’s when my heart broke an’ I 
become a man of sorrer. I ain’t 
never been the same man since. 
You all know that. An’ that’s why 
I don’t want nothin’ to do with wim- 
min no more. They’re a fraud. Jest 
when yuh think yer ‘it’ yer get trun 
down.” 

“J. O'Sullivan Spuffins sighed 
deeply, and mournfully drained his 
glass. 

“An’ yuh never seen her since?” 
It was Chicago Bill who asked the 
question after a few moments of 
respectful silence. 

“No, I ain’t never laid eyes on her 
since she skipped,’ responded the 
deserted, gloomily. 

“An’ yuh still care fer her much 
as ever?” 

“I oughtn’t to do it, fellers, but 
I jest can’t help it,” said J. O’Sul- 
- livan. 

“Ain’t yuh never heard anythin’ 
about her?” 

“Yes. Met a man this mornin’ 
who told me she was livin’ up in 
the Siskiyou Mountains. Husband’s 
dead—blowed up.” 

His listeners gasped and stared 
in blank amazement at J. O’Sulli- 
van. Then Horsey Huggins pro- 
ceeded to unburden himself. 

“Spuffins, you dodratted, wooden- 
headed, ignorant son of a porpoise, 
. @huh mean to tell us that the lady 
you've been mournin’ fer fer fifteen 
years an’ whose loss has kep’ you 
lookin’ like a weepin’ figger on a 
tomb-stone is a languishin’, lorn 
widder up there in them mountain’s 
—and you a-sittin’ here  swillin’ 
steam beers an’ lookin’ down yer 
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nose? J. O’Sullivan Spuffins, I’m 
surprised at yuh. I’m ashamed of © 
yuh. Blamed if I ain’t almost 
ashamed to call myself yer pal. An’ 
us a-sittin’ here sympathizin’ with 
yuh!” 

“Spuffins, yer a ijit,’ said Folsom 
Smith. “I wouldn’t a-thought it of 
yuh.” 

“An’ tim with a broken heart,”, 
interjected Horsey Huggins. 

J. O’Sullivan roused himself and 
gazed dazedly at his companions. 
Suddenly a light seemed to break 
upon him. The melancholy look 
faded from his features, and was re- 
placed by one of determination. He 
stood up and surveyed his audi- 
ence. 

“Boys,” he said, “I never thought 
of it. I’ma fool. I’m goin’ up there 
an’ get that widder.” 

Each of the three others arose and 
clapped him vehemently on _ the 
back. 

“Spuffins,” said Folsom, “yuh’re 
the candy. I'll back you to win. 
and”—raising his glass—‘“here’s to 
the bride.” 

They drank deeply. 

“When yuh going?” asked Hor- 
se 


“Now. I'll be back in a week ati’ 
bring Mrs. Spuffins with me.” 


K * * * 


A week later, three of them, Chi- 
cago Bill, Horsey Huggins and 
Folsom Smith sat again in the back 
room of the Klondike saloon. 
Numerous rings on the brown oil- 
cloth that covered the table testi- 
fied to faithful endeavor to quench 
large thirsts. The room was empty 
of other customers, and an air of 
somnolent calm bore witness to 
the soothing effect of the libations. 
Horsey gulped the remaining half 
of his schooner. “Suppose old Spuf- 
fins is married an’ happy by this 
time,” he said. 

“Orter be by now,” replied Bill. 
“Poor Spuffins. He’s had a sad life, 
ain’t he? Blame the wimmin, any- 
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way! They’re always causin’ trou- 
ble.” 

“Cut that out, Bill,’ spoke up 
Folsom. “The ladies is all right an’ 
we don’t stand fer no disrespek to 
‘em. If we men wasn’t blamed fools 
they wouldn’t get us into no trou- 
ble.” 

“Yer dead right,” said Horsey. 
“It’s us men that’s allus to blame. 
Here’s to the ladies.” 

“An’ here’s to Mrs. Spuffins,” 
said Bill, generously accepting the 
rebuke. 

“Wait a minnit an’ I'll drink that 
with you.” The door swung open 
and there stood J. O’Sullivan Spuf- 
fins, sheepish and indecently sober. 

“Spuffins!” The three arose joy- 
ously. 

“T’m back,” he said, superfluously. 

“And did -yuh get her?’ they 
asked anxiously. 

“Bet yer life I got her,” said the 
wanderer. “She’s up to the Corona 
House now. Let’s have another 
drink, and then I'll take yuh all up 
and interduce yuh.” 

They drank, and became suddenly 
bashful. 

As they climbed the stairs of the 
lodging house to which Spuffins 
lead them, each of the three tried to 
lag behind the others, and when 
the bridegroom stopped at the door 
of a room it was with difficulty that 
he prevented a sudden and precipi- 
tous retreat of the visitors. ““What’s 
the matter with you fellers, any- 
. way?” he inquired, scornfully. “Ye 
ain’t afraid of a woman, are yuh? 
If yuh try any more of that [I'll 
take it as an insult to my wife.” 

Thus threatened, the three en- 
tered, reddening, to be met by a 
large woman with drug-store hair 
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and copious teeth, whom Spuffi 
introduced as “My wife, gents: 
Sally, these are my pals—Chicag 
Bill, Horsey Huggins and Folsoi 
Smith. I’ve told yuh about ’em be 
fore.” 

The lady beamed largely, and th 
visitors stammered embarrasse«| 
“How d’ye do, ma’ams.” Horse) 
dropped his hat and recovered 
awkwardly. They commenced t 
sidle toward the door again. 

“Wait a minnit,” said J. O’Sulli- 
van. “This ain’t all. Sally, go an 
fetch the children.” 

The quartette gasped. 

“Why, you ain’t been married bu! 
a ” began Horsey Huggins, 
when he was kicked violently by) 
Folsom Smith from the rear. 

“Shut up, you blamed fool,” whis- 
pered the latter hoarsely. “It ain't 
decent.” 

Mrs. Spuffins went into an adjoin- 
ing room, and presently returned. 
She was followed by a procession of 
seven children of varying ages and 
conditions of sleepiness. 

“These are the children,” said J. 
O’Sullivan, calmly. “Children, say 
howdy, can’t yuh? Where’s yer 
manners.” 

“Howdy,” they said, _ sleepily 
obedient. The youngest precipi- 
tated herself toward Horsey, who 
promptly bolted, followed rapidly 
by the others. 

“Mly Gawd,” gasped Horsey, 
when they were safe outside and 
headed back toward the Klondike 
saloon. “Seven kids. Wouldn't 
that bump you?” 

“He drew to a queen and got 4 
full house,” said Chicago Bill. 

“Let’s have a drink,” said Folsom 
Smith. 
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The Legacy of the Lost Mine 
A Tale of the Painted Desert 





BY TULEY FRANCIS HUNTINGTON 


O that was my legacy from the 
black sheep of the family— 
Uncle Daniel Holden—a 

frayed bit of seared and begrimed 
parchment no bigger than my 
hand! It had come to me _ that 
morning, sealed and twice folded, 
in an envelope postmarked at an 
out-of-the-way hamlet in the Provi- 
dence Mountains, east of the Cali- 
fornia desert. It had been for- 
warded to me, so I learned from the 
scrawl on the back of the inner en- 
velope—on the front of, which my 
name and address had been rudely 
printed by my Uncle Daniel—by 
one O’Malley, a denizen of that re- 
gion. He had been told to send ‘me 
the sealed envelope, he wrote, in 
case my uncle should not return, 
after a certain interval, from a trip 
that he was then about to make 
into the desert. The envelope had 
been mislaid, however, and this was 
his apology for sending it some nine 
years after my uncle’s departure. 

My father viewed the parchment 
askance, gave a grunt of disappro- 
val and passed out of the house to 
his work in the “ lower five,” for it 
was April, and there were still some 
rows of apricots to thin before the 
orchard would be ready for another 
cultivation. 

“Behold the millionaire mine 
owner!” exclaimed my sister Eliza- 
beth, making me a mock bow. 

At which we both laughed, my 
mother joining us, and I thrust the 
paper into my pocket and followed 
my father down to the apricots. 

Poor old Uncle Daniel! He had 
never been treated any too kindly 
by his family, nor even by his 


brother, my father. As for me, 
when he had visited’ us for a fort- 
night ten years before, I had at once 
taken a liking to the grim dweller 
of the desert, and had dogged his 
heels, importuning him for tales 
that never failed to stir the heart 
of a lad of eight. Perhaps it was in 
remembrance of this childish faith 
of mine that he had left me his all— 
the trail to the lost mine. 

That night I had up to my room 
my chum, Lindsay Thornton, and 
we pored over the writing until 
well after midnight. At first we 
could make but little of it. Across 
the upper half of the parchment, 
in ink now sadly faded, a trail had 
been traced, which, by reason of 
much handling, was now only just 
perceptible. At intervals along this 
trail, and this excited our curiosity 
most, stood the numerals 1, 2, 3, up 
to 12, while on the lower half of 
the sheet these numerals wefe ar- 
ranged in two columns, with larger 
integers opposite each numeral, 


Thus: 


5—4I0 
6—67-- 
7—8 — ¥ 
Saw aeeeen'y- 


I—goo 
2—350 
I~ 75 
4—225 


The dashes in the second column 
represent numbers that stood so 
near the edge as to be quite unde- 
cipherable, or which were wholly 
wanting, for the lower right-hand 
corner had in some manner been 
detached from the sheet. The nu- 
merals 9, 10, 11 and 12 on the trail 
were not down in the columns at 
the bottom of the sheet. These 
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numerals, we thought, must have 
stood in a third column on the miss- 
ing corner. 

“The trail is fairly clear,” said 1, 
after some study of the document, 
“but what are all these numbers?” 

“T have it!” exclaimed Lindsay 
an hour later. “The numbers along 
the trail stand for sand hills. I 


‘saw no end of them when I came 


across the desert with father three 
years ago. The trail there zigzags 
from one numeral to another. Sand 
hills make good landmarks in the 
desert.” 

“But that doesn’t explain the 
larger numbers in the columns. 
What are they for?” 

“That I don’t know,” said he. 

“Maybe they stand for the heights 
of the hills,’ he went on, after a 
moment’s thought. “I’ve heard 
father say you can guess height in 
the desert better than distance.” 

“There’s only one trouble,” he 
added. “The winds’ shift about 
even the big sand hills in a few 
years, so I have heard out there, 
and_ it’s been a good many years 
since this map was made.” 

“Just the same, Tom,” said Lind- 
say, as we parted for the night, “we 
will go after that mine!” 

That is how Lindsay and I, early 
in the following September, came 
to be riding with “Tug” Nelson be- 
hind a four-mule team into what 
is known as the Devil’s Playground, 
west of the Providence Mountains. 
“Tug” was on his way north to 
Death Vailey, where every fortnight 
he took a load of provisions and 
fresh water. Lindsay and I were 
to ride with him as far as The 
Cabin, a two-room shack on the 
edge of the Mohave Sink, and there 
he was to stop for us on his return 
seven days later. 

“Tug,” like most desert men, was 
well learned in the lore of the great 
waste. 

“Ever hear of Dan Holden? Peg- 
leg Dan?” he exclaimed, when I 
turned his stream of talk on my un- 


cle, without, however, divulgin: 
our relationship. 

“Why, I know’d him well,” he 
went on. “A reg’lar old des-art rat, 
an’ no mistake. Looked jest like 
E-gyptian mummy—all dried wu 
and leathery-like; thar wan't no 
juice in him at all. Lost his off-l« 
in a tussle with the Piutes up t 
Death Valley, but he was that hand 
with his peg that he didn’t ’pear to 
miss it nohow. He could git over 
the sand as lively as any coyote you 
ever see.” 

“Lived out here somewhere?” 
queried Lindsay. 

“Waal,” drawled “Tug,” when h 
had refilled and lighted a much 
burnt briar, holding his reins in th: 
meantime between his knees, “li 
didn’t jest live in the des-art, but 
he wandered ’round out here more 
or less. You see, he’d be gone in 
the sand for maybe a month at a 
stretch, an’ then he’d some _ night 
stumble into O’Malley’s shebang 
in the Prov’dence with a bag o’ 
stringy gold nuggets that he'd 
picked up somewhars off in the 
Devil’s Playground. Thar was a 
big camp in the Prov’dence them 
days workin’ the Ol’ Kentuck, an’ 
Peg ’ud kick ’round with the boys 
for a spell sheddin’ his gold. Arter 
he’d soaked hisself up with whiskey 
he’d swap yarns and sing songs fast 
enough, but he’d never let out whar 
he’d found his gold. Then, when 
he’d shed his pile, he’d borrow 
enough grub from O’Malley to 
Stand him another trip, an’ come 
night, he’d rip off into the des-art 
again without leavin’ no more trail 
than a bird in the air.” 

“But what came of him?” I asked, 
for I had still to learn of the poor 
old fellow’s end. “Didn’t he ever 
lay up any gold?” 

“Peg lay up gold? Waal, I reckon 
not,” roared “Tug.” “Peg wan't 
runnin’ any bank!” At which he 
grew more hilarious than ever. 

“What became of Peg nobody 
ever knowed. He went off into the 
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sand one night, an’ he never came 
out again. Thar’s them that says 
Peg’s ghost is a-ha’ntin’ the Devil's 
Playground out yonder,” and “Tug” 
gave a flick of his whip off to our 
left, and went on somewhat sobered, 
I thought: 

“Thar’s surely mighty queer do- 
in’s off thar when the wind gits 
a-terin’ up o’ nights. Thar’s been 
plenty that thought they knowed 
whar Peg’s mine was, an’ thar’s 
been some as has gone out thar to 
find it, an’ some has come back an’ 
some hasn’t, but thar hain’t nobody 
ever yet found it. 

“An’ what’s more,” concluded 
“Tug,” with a serious cut at the 
two leaders, “I cal-late thar won’t 
nobody ever find it. Thar’s them 
that says thar wan't no real gold at 
all—jest Devil’s gold that Peg had 
sold hisself for.” 

Whether Devil’s gold or not, 
Lindsay and I were there to find it, 
but nevertheless I think we now 
realized for the first time the seri- 
ousness of our undertaking. After a 
delay of two days, and, as it hap- 
pened, a most fortunate delay for us, 
we rode away on our bronchos, in 
the deep blue before dawn, in quest 
of the hidden treasure. Lindsay led 
a third proncho saddled with water 
kegs and provisions, together with 
grain for the beasts. As I had told 
“Tug” nothing of our business in 
the desert, save to hint vaguely 
about certain borax claims, I 
thought it best on leaving the shack 
to slip a note under the rear door, 
asking him to come for us if we had 
not returned by the time he reached 
it on his way back. This note I 
did not mention to Lindsay, since 
we were to be gone, as we supposed, 
for three days, while “Tug” was not 
expected for seven. But this note, 
as we shall see later, proved our sa!- 
vation. 

Whoever has been much in the 
desert knows the dire straits of him 
who ventures in the midst of drift- 
ing sand dunes for a lost mine. His 
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eyes are blinded by the reflection of 
the sun’s glare on the white sand, 
and his brain reels in the heart-jerk- 
ing heat. His blood bakes in his 
veins, and his flesh seems burning 
to a cinder. His every breath is the 
inhalation of a flame. And _ his 
broncho crunches through the al- 
kaline, crust listlessly and lazily, 
with head down and in broken 
spirit. Then the sun, enlarged to 
weird proportions, goes down blood 
red behind the iron mountains to 
the west, which it edges with glit- 
tering fire, and as the night draws 
on apace and the stars begin to dot 
the blue vault above, the heated des- 
ert air rises, while cool air and 
chill air from the surrounding 
mountains rushes in. Then the 
wind blows the sand in _ great 
waves and in whirling eddies over 
the lashed surface of the earth. 
Through the tortures of two days 
Lindsay and I followed the trail to 
the mine. The morning of the sec- 
ond day we came to what we took 
to be hill number 8, and in its shel- 
ter we camped for the night. The 
heat of this day had been so oppres- 
sive that Lindsay’s broncho had 
given out, and Lindsay had been 
forced to put the beast out of pain 
with a bullet from his revolver. We 
had then divided the load on the 
third broncho, and Lindsay had rid- 
den it to the spot where we camped. 
The next morning, with nothing 
to guide us save the faint sketch of 
the trail itself, the numbers giving 
the heights of the hills being no 
longer at our service, we took our 
way with more than ordinary care, 
and following the compass in the di- 
rection indicated on the paper, we 
arrived, after an hour's ride, at a 
point directly between two high 
sand hills separated from each other 
by a distance of nearly 100 rods. 
“Here’s where we stop,” ex- 
claimed Lindsay, disgustedly, as we 
reigned our bronchos to a halt. 
“Look here, Lindsay,” said I, af- 
ter some further talk, “you make a 
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copy of the trail, and start from the 
hill at the right, while I take the hill 
at the left. One ought to be num- 
ber 9. Anyway, meet me here to- 
night and we'll compare’ notes.” 

The copy made, we rode off in 
opposite directions, and soon I lost 
sight of Lindsay among the sand 
hills. By noon, however, I had gone 
far enough to know that nothing 
was to be gained by proceeding far- 
ther in the direction I had chosen. 
I found what might have been hill 
number 10, but beyond that the lay 
of the ground indicated unmistak- 
ably that that was not the way to 
the mine. 

I therefore retraced my trail, and 
late that afternoon reached the spot 
where Lindsay was to meet me. By 
nine o’clock Lindsay had not yet 
returned, but thinking that he might 
have found the signs so favorable 
as to go on with his search, I con- 
cluded to get what sleep I could. 
Being utterly exhausted by the 
day’s exertions, I soon fell into a 
deep and dreamless sleep. 

From this sleep I was suddenly 
awakened by a snort of fear from 
my broncho. A glance at the heav- 
ens told me that it was well on to- 
ward morning. Lindsay had not yet 
returned. Sheltered by a béd of 
cactus and grease wood I had not 
felt the force of the wind, which 
had now risen to an unwonted fury, 
but a look out across the desert 
showed me what trouble was brew- 
ing. The broncho which I _ had 
staked out some distance from the 
cactus, now thoroughly frightened 
by the sand storm that was raging, 
broke loose and galloped off in the 
direction of the shack. I saw that 
it was more than useless to attempt 
his capture, and I had barely thrown 
myself face upon the sand when the 
storm in all its terrible energy was 
upon me. I was in the edge of one 
of those moving sand spirals that 
afflict this region, much as a water 
spout plows through the sea. Ina 
few minutes, however, it had passed 
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by, roaring and whirling away to 
the west, and then the wind gradu- 
ally died into calm. 

Of the next two days I have no 
very distinct recollection. They 
were long after remembered by des- 
ert dwellers as “those hot Septem- 
ber days,’ when the mercury rose 
as it never had risen before even in 
the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant. The sun came down close to 
the sand, and scorched and shrivel- 
ed and burned all that it touched. 
What air was stirring was like a 
whiff from a suddenly-opened fur- 
nace, or a puff from a huge bonfire 
that makes you jump back to get 
away from the heat—only here you 
could not jump away from the 
flames. You breathed the flames un- 
til brain and body seemed ready to 
start into fire. 

I am certain that I emptied into 
my canteen all the water that was 
left in the one water keg that re- 
mained to me, and that I took what 
food I still had with me and set 
out on foot to find Lindsay. [ 
know that later, but how much 
later I know not, I came upon the 
body of Lindsay’s broncho, but af- 
ter that I was like one walking in a 
dream. The objects about me took 
on uncouth shapes as_ they _ rose 
around me, and I babbled to them 
and they babbled to me, ahd we 
laughed together in a kind of sa- 
tanic glee over something that I 
have forgotten. And the cactus and 
the sage turned to gold nuggets, 
but for them I cared not. 

Of a sudden, however, my glee 
became fear, for there between me 
and the blood red setting sun a giant 
Thing rose and swayed to and fro 
in the red glare, and the thought 
came to me that I must kill the 
Thing or the Thing would kifl me. 
I reached for my revolver, but the 
Thing was upon me, and I was 
struggling on the sand in its pow- 
erful grasp. Then my brain turned 
over in my head with a great throb. 
and I was drinking from the cool, 
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shaded spring in the pasture back 
of the old house—my childhood’s 
home. 

“Plumb loco,” I heard the Thing 
say, and then all was still for a time 
and black. 

When I opened my eyes, “Tug” 
was kneeling at my side, moistén- 
ing my lips and bathing my brow. 

For a moment I looked up with 
unseeing eyes into his face there in 
the starlight, and then swiftly and 
with a mighty rush the whole world 
came back to me. 

“Have you found Lindsay?” [| 
whispered. 

“No,” said “Tug” with a tremor 
in his voice, “but it’s lucky for you, 
old man, that I found you. You was 
plumb loco, an’ I reckon you’d have 
shot me if I hadn’t pounced on ye 
when I did.” 

“*Tug,’” said I, trying to get to 
my feet, “we’ve got to find Lind- 
say.” 

“Better wait till morning,” he re- 


plied, as he forced me gently back. 
“Thar hain’t nobody can foller his 
trail now. 

“Take a swig o’ this here brandy,’ 
he added, putting the flask to my 


lips. “It'll make you feel a leetle 
more pert, an’ by mornin’ ye’ll be 
able to go ‘long on the mule I 
fetched with me.” 

The tale of our search for Lind- 
say would be all too long to teil 
here, nor have I any desire to live 
over again the horrors of that day. 
By one of those unaccountable 
chances that come into the lives of 
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all, “Tug” had reached the shack 
a day earlier than he was due. He 
had found my broncho all but dead 
from thirst in the corral in the rear 
of the shack, and then he had dis- 
covered my note. The rest is al- 
ready known. 

All day long we_ searched for 
Lindsay, out there in the sun and 
the sand. And finally, by riding in 
circles, and by cutting triangles and 
by criss-crossing our circles and 
our triangles, we shambled on to his 
trail, and we knew soon that he was 
in a bad way. We found his empty 
canteen, and then we saw bits of 
clothing that he had torn into shreds 
and dropped along his path. At 
last, as the shades of night drew on, 
we found him there in the twilight, 
wild-eyed and starey, playing in a 
heap of gold nuggets. He had found 
the mine, but the mine was not 
where we found Lindsay, for, 
driven to the verge of delirium by 
the insufferable heat, he had wan- 
dered about in the sand until he 
had no more notion of where the 
mine was than he had when he and 
I rode out four days before. 

That was many years ago. 
Though the nuggets Lindsay found 
netted us a good round sum, I could 
never prevail upon him to go again 
in quest of the lost mine. Upon me 
the quest took strong hold, and I 
have since sought twice in the 
shifting sands for my uncle’s golden 
treasure, but it has ever eluded me, 
even as the phantom ship eluded the 
sailors of the sea. 
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BY EDWARD L. KEYES 


ILLON was no worse and cer- 

tainly no better than the sub- 

alterns who belonged to the 
cavalry regiment to which he had 
been assigned, and the alacrity he 
had displayed in catching onto the 
custom of that special branch of the 
service had been remarked. 

The old frontier post which was 
the scene of the following incident 
was long ago abandoned; the buf- 
falo that afforded excellent sport 
long since went to join the masto- 
don, and the red warriors that made 
things more than lively had been 
shrouded in their blankets and 
placed to rest in the forks of differ- 
ent trees. 

The veteran dragoon major in 
command described the post as 4 
hollow square formed by mud walls. 
The large, square parade ground 
was bounded on the east by the in- 
fantry barracks, on the west by 
the cavalry barracks, on the south 
by the officers’ quarters, and on 
the north by “Order Mill” and the 
guard-house, and as these buildings 
were of adobe, the major’s unflatter- 
ing remark was not inappropriate. 

It was a frosty night in Novem- 
ber; there was no snow on the 
ground, nor was the moon visible, 
but the stars seemed to shine with 
unusual brilliancy, as Lieutenant 
Tillon entered his quarters, the 
metal scabbard on his sabre now 
and again ringing a signal denoting 
the presence of the officer of the 
day. 

He threw himself into his favorite 
arm-chair, and observed that the lit- 
tle’ clock hanging on the wall 
marked eleven o’clock. A few mo- 
ments later he was sleeping sound- 
ly. Shortly afterward he sprang 


to his feet and said audibly: “What 
the deuce does that shot mean?” 

As he caught up his cape and 
threw it about him, he noticed his 
clock marked two o’clock. As he 
hastened across the parade to the 
guard-house he suddenly stopped 
and listened. “That is some one 
running back of the infantry bar- 
racks,” he said mentally, resuming 
his course with speed. 

After he had been halted by the 
sentry and recognized by the cor- 
poral of the guard, Tillon asked in- 
formation respecting the shot; but 
neither the sentry nor the corporal 
had heard any report. 

“You are a nice, vigilant set,” ex- 
claimed the officer; “I can’t say 
how many shots were fired because 
I was asleep, but I distinctly heard 
one after I was on my feet, and | 
plainly heard some one running in 
the rear of the barracks.” 

Notwithstanding this frank con- 
fession of the officer, nothing had 
been heard by the others, or by any 
of the guard. 

“What time is it, Corporal?” Til- 
lon asked sharply. 

“It wants ten minutes of twelve, 
sir,” was the answer. 

“Ten minutes of twelve?” repeat- 
ed the astonished Lieutenant; “it 
was two o'clock when I left my 
quarters.” With this, he entered 
the guard-house and saw that the 
old clock on the shelf sustained the 
corporal—it was not quite twelve 
o’clock. 

Provoked, perplexed, and not a 
little embarrassed, Tillon asked if 
the prisoners were all right, and 
gave special instructions. respecting 
the civilian prisoner (a horse-thief) 
therein confined. In returning to 
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his quarters ‘Tillon took the road 
in the rear of the infantry barracks, 
but everything was quiet, and he 
failed to gain any information, In 
anything but a comfortable frame of 
mind the young officer threw him- 
self upon his bed and endeavored ,to 
account for the tangled situation. 

“It was eleven o'clock when I| 
came in,” he reflected;. “and it was 
two o’clock by my piece when ! 
woke up; yet when I reached the 
guard house it was not quite twelve! 
I heard one shot distinctly, and I 
plainly heard some one running 
back of the infantry barracks; but 
neither of these were heard by the 
corporal or the sentry. It is cer- 
tainly peculiar. Guess I’ll sleep on 
it.” 

He was awakened by a_ sound 
which proved to be made by the cor- 
poral of the guard (who was at his 
bedside) in the latter’s effort to 
arouse the officer by thumping the 
floor with the butt of his carbine. 

“What is it, Corporal?’ Tillon 
asked, springing up. 

“IT have to report, sir, that the 
horse-thief is killed.” 

“What.do you mean? How did it 
occur?” the other asked, showing 
some excitement. 

“It seems, sir, the horse-thief was 
escaping, and as he wouldn't halt, 
Number 1 fired at him. When I 
ran out I saw the thief running 
around the infantry barracks, and I 
took after him. When I got up to 
him he was in a heap on the ground, 
dead, back of the barracks.” 

“What time did this happen, 
Corporal?” inquired the young offi- 
cer, whose mind was in a state: of 
confusion. 


“No. 1 had just done calling off: 


two o'clock, sir, when he fired. It 
is five minutes later now.” 

These two proceeded to the spot 
where the dead criminal lay. Tillon 
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gave the necessary~erders. respect- 
ing the disposition.of the body for 
the night, then he returned to his 
quarters. Hle seized... the decanter 
standing on his table and poured 
a generous quantity of its contents 
into a glass.. As he held the latter 
in his hand, he muttered: 

“If that was a shadow of a com- 
ing event, I don’t want any more 
cast upon me. I heard that shot 
two hours before it was fired, and 
I heard that thief running back of 
the barracks two hours before he 
left his cell. My clock showed 
eleven o’clock when I came in, yet 
it marked two o’clock two hours be- 
fore the hands should have reached 
that point; furthermore my. clock 
had stopped at the moment the 
event actually occurred! I never 
took much stock in the supernatural, 
but I’ll be shot if this isn’t worthy 
of the entailed monarch!” 

As he raised the glass to his lips, 
he happened. to glance at the clock. 
It. had started of its own volition 
and was marking the correct time— 
twenty minutes of three! 

Astonishment, bewilderment and 
fear were spread over Tillon’s coun- 
tenance.as he beheld this additional 
miracle. For a few moments he 
remained speechless and _ motion- 
less, as if in deep thought. Then 
he strode to the window and his 
hand trembled as he dashed the 
filled glass to the ground. “I guess 
I’ll.let up for awhile,” he remarked, 
as.he. prepared to make his rounds, 


* 2K * * 


The same old clock now hangs 
upon the wall of Tillon’s New Eng- 
land home. It is not cherished for 
its association only, but in the hope 
that it may again foretell an event 
with sufficient accuracy and direct- 
ness to prompt Tillon to accept it 
as a reliable tip. 








Charles Warren Stoddard, as he is to-day. From latest photo by Frank Davey. 
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BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


T was a rainy, dreamy afternoon 
in February. My companion 
was Charles Warren Stoddard. 

We sat in a comfortable room at the 
San Jose sanitarium. looking 
through the broad bay window over 
the spires of San Jose, over long 
lines of eucalyptus, pine and cy- 
press, towards the blue ridges of 
Mount Hamilton. Most heedfully 
I listened, for Mr. Stoddard, while 
his eye was often caught by some 
evanescent glory of the hills, was 
recounting in detail his rich sixty- 
three years of adventurous life. His 
was a memory keen for the finest 
item of those long years, and I was 
freighted, as a rich argosy, with the 
multi-varying scenes of his career. 

I could but notice his strongly in- 
dividuafized appearance—an over- 
corpulency, born of numberless good 
dinners (nobody ever allows Stod- 
dard to go hungry) ; a forehead that 
betokened the brain of lyric Apollo; 
light hazel eyes; thin gray hair, 
with only now and then, in his 
closely-cut, carefully-combed beard, 
a stray dark line to suggest the old- 
time tint; on his face an invasion of 
wrinkles, the outcome of the match- 
less grievings and perturbations— 
the overflowings of a supersensitive 
soul. And this man is the realiza- 
tion of the boy who, half a century 
ago, helped with his groo-beak voice 
to keep California from entirely go- 
ing to sleep in the intoxication of 
gold-getting. 

It was the Puritan religious en- 
vironment of his ancestors that first 
put the child Stoddard in touch with 
literature. It was the fiery imagi- 
nation of the Jewish prophets that 
he first absorbed. When but a 
mere boy he must have his testa- 


ment at night to read himself to 
dreamland, and his Bible, as he 
slept, must be with him on his pil- 
low. These holy pages were alone 
the magic that could pluck from his 
heart the childish sorrow rooted 
there; for the failure to solve the 
problems of life with the light from 
the religion of his parents had in- 
volved him in a real heart pain. The 
book became the symbol which 
brought him rest for the _ time, 
though his doubts were not fully 
stifled until he finally embraced 
Roman Catholicism. 

This close contact with the Scrip- 
tures while he was yet young, un- 
locks a secret spring to Stoddard’s 
literary style. He drank deep of 
psalm and proverb. The whole 
Bible he conned a dozen times. And 
one of the easiest dollars he earned 
as a ten-year-old was given him by 
an uncle who hired him to read the 
treasured volume through. Thus it 
came that multitudinous beautiful 
phrases of. Holy Writ were burned 
into his brain, and his style was 
given a cast for all time. 

The storing of his mind with 
Bible lore would have been an im- 
possibility had not Stoddard by na- 
ture been endowed with a memory 
capable of photographing the 
minutest bits of experience. He 
says of the first trip across the Isth- 
mus of Nicaragua that he could 
even now see the very ships by the 
wayside of the journey. This mi- 
gration to California was made with 
his mother in 1855—the father had 
already come. He was now but 
twelve, and very impressionable. 
He says himself of this transit of 
the Isthmus: “This three-day ad- 
venture by river, lake and mountain 
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in the heart of the tropics probably 


had much to do with awakening . 


within me a love and longing that 
six voyages in the South Seas 
could not satiate.” 

This wonderful gift of memory 
was without doubt inherited by 
Charles Warren from his father, 
Samuel Burr Stoddard, who, a man 
of remarkable mind, is still living, 
though in his ninety-third year. 
Even now the father’s memory is 
“crystal-clear,” for he recalls with 
ease the minutest events and experi- 
ences of his four score and_ ten 
years. 

Samuel Burr’s remotest known 
ancestor, Jonathan Stoddard, came 
from Surrey, England, in 1639. 
Jonathan’s ashes lie in the Granary 
Cemetery, Boston. From him de- 
scended some famous Americans: 
Jonathan Edwards, Aaron _ Burr, 
General Tecumseh Sherman and 
“Grace Greenwood.” Charles War- 
ren’s mother, Harriett Abegail 


Freeman, was of an old Cape Cod 


family. 

We have thus unfolded three pri- 
mal influences in the making of the 
poet: first, deep drafts at the foun- 
tain of sacred literature; second, an 
all-adhesive memory; and last, a 
slumbering instinct for southern 
calm, first kindled by the three- 
days’ trip in Central American 
tropics. 

Stoddard’s first stay in Califor- 
nia endured two years when the 14- 
year-old was sent back to the paren- 
tal home at Rochester, New York, 
with an elder invalid brother, the 
hope being that the latter might re- 
gain his health. This time the route 
was around Cape Horn, and in the 
famous clipper ship, Flying Cloud. 
The journey was a lonesome one of 
ninety-one days, calculated to lead 
the boys to a contemplation of the 
inner workings of life. During five 
dalys only they saw land. They 
had the companionship of but one 
passenger, though there was one 
woman with the crew. The ship 
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touched at no harbor during tiie 
long voyage. 

During the two years’ absence in 
the East, Charles Warren attended 
school, but at the end of the time, 
his love for the West lingered wit! 
him, and an increasing homesick 
ness bred in him a longing to re- 
turn. Therefore, we find him 
1859 traveling by Panama back 
the Golden State. Once again 
California, he determined on 1 
more school, and became a_ book- 
clerk for a dealer, C. Beach, whose 
appropriate business sign was . 
painting of a stretch of sea-shore. 
While thus employed, he began fur- 
tively to write verses. Screened be- 
hind the big feather duster, used 
upon the books, his pen was bus) 
and his rhymes were sent to the lo- 
cal press. The eye of the famous 
divine, Thomas Starr King, one day 
fell on some lines in the ‘“Califor- 
nian.” King, struck with their 
beauty, trailed the author to his 
book den, and confronting Staddard 
with the clipping, the young poet 
acknowledged them. Some helpful 
criticism and strong advice to go 
to school probably were efficient 
factors in starting the poet on his 
career. 

As a result, Stoddard entered 
Henry ODurant’s institute, later 
known as the College of California. 
Strange to say, it was English that 
stumped the poetic genius. One oi 
his teachers, Fred M). Campbell, af- 
terwards a California State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, however, under- 
stood the case, and when Stoddard, 
with the whole English composition 
class was kept after school for fail- 
ure, Campbell slipped down the 
aisle, and told Stoddard to write 
anything he chose. Stoddard whis- 
pered that he thought he could 
write a sonnet, and thereupon satis 
fied his teacher vy a production of 
the verse. The manuscript of thie 
sonnet thus strenuously produced 
still exists. 

Stoddard soon became assured oi 
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his destiny as a poet, and in the in- 
vocation to the first volume of 
poems, edited by Bret Harte,’ he 
thus addresses ‘Poesy: 


“With all my life to thee I cling— 
Believing Iwas born to sing.” 


“And as the flower unto the moon 
Returns its hoarded sweets full soon 
I yield thee all, in verse and tune.” 


The volume, edited by Bret 
Harte, was published by A. Roman 
in 1867. Roman founded the “Over- 
land Monthly,” and was the pioneer 
publisher of the West. He was 
greatly beloved by Stoddard, to 
whom he was “The greatest Roman 
of them all.” The poems received 
striking attention from all quarters 
in California. Up and down the 
coast the press devoted much space 
either to elaborate praise or to cen- 
sure so sharp that the young writer 
became all the more widely known 
because of it. Four big scrap books 
of clippings now in Stoddard’s ar- 
chives attest the attention the poet 
received. 

These poems. were beautiful, with 
the newly-discovered 
nature-phrases; and many passages 
culled from .them’ are to be found 
buried in Western literature. The 
reference to the. fog drooping over 
San Francisco hills'as the “Ghosts 
of Avalanches” has become famous. 

The following. portrays most ac- 
curately the passing of a California 
spring rain at,that point in its pro- 
gress when the north’ wind’ begins 
to drive the snowy heaps of vapor 
south again: 


“White caravans of clouds go by 
Through the blue desert of the sky; 
And burly winds are following 
The trailing pilgrims as they fly 
Over the grassy hills of spring.” 


The poet, Horne, thought that 
“grassy” hills of the last lines 
should be “airy” hills, but it seems 
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Horne néver saw a California spring 
rain. 

Realistic as these lines’ are, Stod- 
dard’ does not stay long ‘with the 
real, and ‘he says again of the “trail- 
ing pilgrims” : 


‘What Mecca are they hastening to, 
What princess journeying: to woo?” 


Some of the beauties of this early 
volume have been overlooked by our 
later critics. Milton himself could 
scarce have produced the exquisite 
effect of the repetition in these lines: 


“T sit in sorrow by the watery gates 
A-questioning the Fates. 
I ask, ‘What manner of 
ships are these 
Slipping adown the seas? 
Slipping adown the slanting seas— 
what sail 
Is yonder calm and pale?’ 


strange 


” 


“Dion” and “Fame,” both also of 
this volume, are crowded with emo- 
tion, and are evidence of a soul full 
of music. 

Both as editor of the “Poems” 
and of the “Overland,” to whiclr 
Stoddard was a constant contribu- 
tor in. the early days, Bret Harte 
exercised a strong influence over the 
technique of Stoddard’s style. Harte 
was scrupulously and uncompromis- 
ingly exact, and allowed nothing to 
go to print until the last error was 
eliminated. Even the page of con- 
tents was carefully and artistically 
arranged for easiest and best read- 
ing. Titles not rhythmical or well 
put were modified, and so placed 
that contrasts and varieties’ were 
esthetically brought out. 

Careless work Harte scolded. 
Good work he praised; and on the 
whole, Harte was to Stoddard both 
a discipline and an inspiration. 

As time went on, the poet’s saint- 
like devotion to the muse was 
broken into by the exigencies of 
newspaper correspondence. After- 
wards he foreswore verse-writing 
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entirely, and from the early seven- 
ties till 1905, with the exception of 
stray stanzas scattered through his 
prose, the muse was forgotten. 

In September, 1905, Mr. Stoddard 
wrote me as follows: “Thrice | have 
listened to the voice of the Charmer. 
It remains to be seen if I turn these 
fledgelings loose or wring their 
necks and bury them in the waste- 
basket.” 

Before this, in the same letter, he 
said: “The Muse, if you please, 
walked in and turned my head to 
such a degree that I fell to stringing 
verses. It isn’t often I so far forget 
myself now-a-days. Indeed, though 
I began my career with a mania for 
verse-making, | reformed long years 
ago.” 

Again: “You see, I’m growing 
younger since my return to the 
Coast. You know its sands are 
caressed by the waters of eternal 
youth; and though I cannot’ swim, 
I can at least wade in them.” 


While preparing for college, his 
health broke down and study ceased. 
Later the collapse seemed complete, 
and was succeeded by mental de- 
pression as deep as were the sor- 
rows of Werther, depicted by Goe- 


the. The kindly offices of Mrs. 
Ezra S. Carr, wife of the scholarly 
Professor Carr, who was afterwards 
a California State Superintendent 
of Schools, revived his spirits, and 
he began his long course of travel 
in the South Seas; and the age of 
his brilliant prose was entered. 

In 1873 he became special corre- 
spondent of the San _ Francisco 
Chronicle, and remained abroad five 
years. During this time he was a 
wandering dreamer in Europe, Asia 
and Africa; but, good visionist he 
was, and his pen was busy. 

In 1884 his career as a teacher 
opened. He first taught English 
literature in the College of Notre 
Dame, at Notre Dame, Indiana, 
where he remained two years, when 
His Holiness, the Pope, “Put out his 
hand over the heads of the hun- 
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dred thousand learned men of Eu- 
rope who: would have been proud 
of the place,” Joaquin Muiuer says 
in a beautiful tribute, and chose 
him Professor of English Litera- 
ture for the Catholic University of 
America at Washington, D. C. Here 
he wrought for thirteen years. 

1 When he resigned, he burned the 
pedagogic bridges behind him. He 
says in a recent letter: “When I 
left the university I destroyed the 
complete manuscripts of more than 
one hundred and fifty lectures—re- 
solving never to face an audience 
again.” 

In fact, Stoddard found neither 
his brief experience as an actor, nor 
his work as a lecturer, congenial to 
him, “because,” he says, “it is a 
physical impossibility for me to feel 
at ease before an audience.” He 
therefore absolutely declines lecture 
engagements. 

No, Stoddard is Stoddard only as 
he sits in his studio overlooking 
Monterey Bay, dreaming and writ- 
ing the story of golden days when 
corn, wine and the olive made Car- 
mel the most glorious of the old 
missions. 

It was in 1867 that Mr. Stoddard 
became a Roman Catholic. He has 
told the full story of his conver- 
sion in “A Troubled Heart and 
How It. was Comforted at Last.” 
Without doubt it was this change 
in his life that enabled him to tri- 
umph completely over the sorrows. 
of “Werther,” and made him the 
optimist, genial, kind-hearted gen- 
tleman that he is. 

As a prose writer, Stoddard has 
been compared to Irving. The 
most evident difference is that the 
charm of Stoddard’s_ self breaks 
constantly through his _ writings, 
and consequently his humor is more 
personal, and drips with perennial 
sweetness through the numberless. 
pages of his travels. Then, again, 
Stoddard’s deeply religious instincts. 
and his rich store of Bible imagery 
make the California’s style unique.. 
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I have. noted as many as four Bibli- 
cal references interwoven in a sin- 
gle Stoddard paragraph. “Once 
and Again,” a chapter in “Exits 
and Entrances,” is surging with the 
imagination of the prophets of Is- 
rael, and one feels that the writer 
was touched with the glory of Isaiah 
when he wrote this most striking 
transcript from his life. 

’ So strictly biographical are all 
his prose works that Mr. Stoddard 
hopes by supplying the links be- 
tween sketches already published, 
to enable the reader to follow by 
means of a key the whole story of 
his life. The subject-matter of his 
published books thus becomes dou- 
bly interesting. The tales of. his 
adventures among the Pacific 
islands are recounted in “South Sea 
Idyls,” “The Island of Tranquil De- 
lights” and “The Lepers of Molo- 
kai.” His journeys through the 
Orient are portrayed in ‘“Mashal- 
lah: A Flight into Egypt,” and the 


sequel to this, “A Cruise Under the 


Crescent: From Suez to San 
Marco,” The writer’s early life in 
California is told in “In the Foot- 
prints of the Padres.” 

His one novel is “For the Pleasure 
of His Company: An Affair of the 
Misty City.” The Misty City is 
San Francisco, and the book is “a 
veritable bit of biography.” The 
hero (we can guess who he is) mys- 
teriously disappears at the story’s 
end, and promising to renew his 
adventure and tale again in the be- 
loved isles of the South Sea. 

Probably no living man has had 
a wider experience in meeting liter- 
ary people and allying them _ in 
friendship. “Exits and Entrances” 
tells the story of many of these 
meetings. He was intimate with 
Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Prentice 
Mulford and Joaquin Miller, while 
he was still young; and was Mark 
Twain’s traveling companion for a 
time in Europe. Robert Louis 
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Stevenson he had a strong attach 
ment for, and he has given us an ex 
quisite picture of “Tusitala.” H« 
knew Holmes and Longfellow, and 
was charmed with the grace ani 
intellectuality of George Eliot and 
Professor Lewes. 

During a Cambridge residence of 
two years, he lived in the old revolu-. 
tionary quarters of Lafayette, a 
house midway between the homes 
of James Russell Lowell and Long- 
fellow. 

It was in Cambridge that a severe 
illness nearly took his life. So nea 
was the spark out that he was ac- 
tually thought to be gone, when al- 
most miraculously the flame was 
re-kindled. The news of his reported 
death reached the West, and the 
“Overland Monthly,” among other 
periodicals, published laudatory ar- 
ticles of his life and great contri- 
butions to literature. 

“It was worth dying for,” Stod- 
dard remarked to me, in telling of 
the “Overland Monthly’s”  an- 
nouncement. 

Stoddard’s residence as a Wash- 
ington university professor was 
partly on the campus and partly at 
his bungalow, which he had named 
“St. Anthony’s Rest,” in honor 
of St. Anthony of Padua, whom 
he has for a long time re- 
vered. Here he lived a rich literary 
life; meeting his friends and com- 
ing into contact with the best minds 
of his age. 

He now calls himself a “free 
lance,” and is still at work record- 
ing his innumerable experiences. 
His recent verse is attracting wide 
attention, “The Bells of San Gab- 
riel” being among the best poetry 
he has written. His prose work in 
the “National Magazine” has the 
characteristics of old-time work. 
He still possesses those qualities of 
humor, pathos and a delicate music 
which will take his thought swing- 
ing down to the end of time. 

















The Pure Food Question and the 
Demand for a National Law. 


By Edward P. Irwin. 


O: be poisoned or not to be; 
that is the question. Whether 
it is better to suffer the pangs 

of indigestion, or, discarding pre- 
servatives, demand our food be 
pure. The passage by the United 
States Senate a few weeks ago of 
the Hepburn Pure Food Bill comes 
as the culmination of many years 
of effort on the part of a certain 
class of reformers who have insisted 
that the American people are be- 
ing slowly poisoned by unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers, who _ think 
more of the garnering of shekels 
than of the welfare of their fellow- 
beings. At first the pure food 
movement was uncertain and spas- 
modic in character, and attracted lit- 
tle attention, most people deem- 
ing it but a fad belonging to the 
same class as vegetarianism, spirit- 
ualism, theosophy and the habit of 
taking cold baths on winter morn- 
ings. But of late it has pushed it- 
self to the forefront of daily paper 
and magazine discussion, and now 
one can hardly pick up a paper or 
periodical in which is not to be 
found some reference to food adul- 
teration and the evils resulting 
therefrom. 

For several years it has been 
generally acknowledged that there 
was need for a national pure food 
law. Not that there was any lack 
of laws dealing with this subject. 
The trouble has been that there are 


- 


too many, and they are too diverse. 
Nearly every State in the Union 
has a pure food law—and the law of 
each State differs in many essential 
particulars from those of nearly 
every other State. Thus a food pro- 
duct that in Caitornia may be re- 
garded as pure and fit for human 
consumption may be branded by 
the law of South Dakota a rank poi- 
son, and the offering of. it for sale 
in that State made a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. 
Cured fruit containing a_ certain 
percentage of sulfurous acid may be 
sold in some States, while in others 
the dealer offering it for sale finds 
himself a transgressor of the law. 
The labeling of food products is 
in a corresponding state of confu- 
sion. Certain States, for instance, 
demand that the letters on the la- 
bels of canned goods shall be of 
a specified size and printed in a 
certain color. In adjoining States 
the specifications regarding label- 
ing may be entirely different. 
The confusion arising from this 
state of affairs is obvious. Instead 
of being allowed to put out one 
certain brand of goods which shall 
be salable in all parts of the United 
States, manufacturers are obliged 
to put up different brands for differ- 
ent States, and to label them ac- 
cording to the requirements of the 
several States in which they are to 
be sold. This, of course, causes 
endless trouble and much additional 
expense in manufacturing. In many 
instances, manufacturers have re- 
fused to do business in some of the 
States where the food laws are es- 
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pecially onerous and sometimes un- 
reasonable. 

Yet all these complications are a 
healthy sign of the interest which 
the general public takes in the mat- 
ter of getting pure food. The move- 
ment is as yet comparatively young, 
and the efforts of the people to get 
rid of adulterations and fraud are 
to a great extent disconnected and 
not based on any particular stand- 
ard of purity. And much of the con- 
fusion arises not so much from the 
State laws as they are as from the 
method of enforcing them. In most 
instances the enforcement of the 
law is placed in the hands of a 
State chemist or some correspond- 
ing scientific officer. Some of these 
men are political appointees, with- 
out the necessary qualification for 
the proper carrying out of their 
duties. Others are too academic 
and impractical. In some instances 


these scientists have evidently al- 


lowed themselves to become too en- 
thusiastic in the matter. They have 
lost sight of the fact that it is their 
duty to protect the manufacturer as 
well as the consumer, and will throw 
out a food product on evidence that 


would not be even considered by a. 


jury. 

This latter charge has been made 
frequently, and probably with con- 
siderable foundation in fact, against 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
For several years, Dr. Wiley has 
been particularly active in ferret- 
ing out fraudulent labeling and 
adulteration, and he has undoubt- 
edly done a great deal for the con- 
suming public of this country by 
putting a stop to certain unscrupu- 
lous practices on the part of manu- 
facturers and importers of food 
stuffs. But of late he has shown 
a tendency to carry the thing too 
far, and has frequently made state- 
ments which he would probably 
have much difficulty in substantiat- 
ing if he were called upon to prove 
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them. Not long ago he stated in 
an interview: “I have found that 
the foods we daily consume are so 
fraught with germ life of a harmful 
nature that I am almost afraid to go 
to the table.’ It is to be feared that 
the Doctor’s enthusiasm generated 
by his fight against fraud has in- 
clined him to exaggerate a bit. Dr. 
Wiley is a big man physically, and 
he has the reputation of being a 
good eater. Those who have dined 
with him say that they never no- 
ticed any great signs of trepida- 
tion in his manner when he _ ap- 
proached the table. Indeed, he 
took whatever was set before him 
and appeared to enjoy it heartily, 
without any apparent fear that he 
was shortening his days by the con- 
sumption of possible germs or pre 
servatives. 

He also stated recently that mor 
than a million infants have been 
killed by the administration oi 
soothing syrups, and more than 
twice that number by impure milk. 
It is undoubtedly true that much 
harm is done to children by the in- 
discriminate use of medicines, and 
it is equally true that unscrupulous 
dairymen by the use of formalde- 
hyde, boracic acid and similar pre- 
servatives in milk are responsible 
for much sickness, and _ possibly) 
death, among young children, but 
to attempt to reduce the evil thus 
done to definite figures appears to 
be carrying the matter rather too 
far, in view of the fact that there 
is no definite data to go on. 

Many of the State chemists and 
food commissioners have professed 
to find preservatives in cases where 
it is absdlutely certain that none 
has been added by the manufac- 
turer. This is particularly true of 
salycilic acid. It is a well-known 
fact that salycilic acid is a natural 
constituent of many fruits and 
vegetables. In most cases it exists 
in very minute quantities, but there 
is often enough of the substance 
present for it to be easily detected 
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by the methods of chemical analysis. 
Yet in a number of instances tood 
products containing no other pre- 
servative than the extremely smail 
quantities of this substance placed 
there by nature have been tabooed 
and their sale prohibited under pen- 
alty of fine or imprisonment. 

But although in some instances 
injustice has undoubtedly been done 
to the manufacturer, yet the fact 
remains that the amount of fraud 
connected with the manufacture and 
sale of food products in this country 
is enormous. The shelves of prac- 
tically every. grocery, drug-store 
and other place where food products 
are sold in the United States con- 
tain large. quantities of goods that 
are not what they purport to be. 
We buy olive oil that came from the 
cotton fields of the South, canned 
goeds in which saccharine has been 
used for sweetening instead of 
sugar, milk in which bacterial de- 
composition is held back by the use 
of formaldehyde. Our wines, 
many of them, contain arsenic, coal 
tar colors, salycilic acid, borax and 
other preservatives the presence of 
which we do not suspect. Peas are 
colored with copper sulfate; vine- 
gar is sold that never came from 
apples, but was made by the use of 
acetic acid; we buy lemonade that 
is made from citric acid. The vari- 
ous frauds and adulterations are as 
numerous as the number of food 
substances sold. 

The point is raised by some 
manufacturers that many ‘of the 
adulterants used are harmless of 
themselves. The substitution of 
glucose for sugar, for instance, in- 
jures nobody, since glucose is no 
™ore harmful in its effects than 
sugar. Cottonseed oil is as innocu- 
ous as olive oil—and much cheaper. 
Oleomargarine is as healthful in its 
properties as butter. Since these 
adulterated goods can be_ sold 
cheaper than the genuine articles to 
the class of trade which demands 
cheap goods, whv disturb the manu- 
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faciurers or sellers of thems If the 
people want cheap goods, why not 
let them have them? 

in reply to these questions it 
may be stated that there really is 
no reason why such_ substances 
should not be sold—provided they 
are sold for what they are, and no 
attempt is made to deceive the con- 
sumer as to the quality of the goods 
that he is buying. ‘The trouble is 
that in most cases there is this at- 
tempt at deception. It is to root 
out this species of fraud that most 
of the State pure food laws have 
been passed. The national law, 
passed by the United States Senate, 
and which, in its main features, at 
least, will probably be concurred in 
by the House of Representatives, 
has the.same general object. It does 
not prohibit the sale of food pro- 
ducts containing harmless adulter- 
ants, provided there is no _ mis- 
branding, that the goods are soid 
for what they are. According to 
the terms of this bill, each package 
must state clearly on the label what 
adulterants it contains. If glucose 
has been used in place of cane sugar 
the label must so state. The use 
of peanut oil in place of olive oil 
must be specified. The bill says, 
in effect: “In the case of food, an 
article shall be deemed to be adul- 
terated.” 

If any substance has been used to 
affect injuriously its strength or 
quality; if any substance has been 
substituted wholly or in part for 
the article; if any valuable constitu- 
ent has been wholly or in part ab- 
stracted; if it contain any added 
poisonous or other ingredient which 
may render the article injurious to 
human health; if it contain min- 
eral substances or poisonous colors 
or flavors detrimental to health. 
The specifications are more detailed, 
but the above is the substance of 
them. 

Regarding misbranding, an arti- 
cle is to be regarded as misbranded: 
If it is offered for sale under the 
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name of another article; if it be so 
treated as to conceal inferiority and 
tend to deceive the purchaser; if it 
be labeled or branded so as to de- 
ceive the purchaser or user; if the 
package containing it or its label 
shall bear any false or misleading 
statement, or if it is falsely branded 
as to:the place in which it is manu- 
factured or produced. 

The law, then—if it becomes 2 
law, as it probably will (it may al- 
teady have done so by the time this 
appears)—will not work any injury 
to the honest manufacturer, but 
will, on the contrary, be of as much 
benefit to him as it will be to the 
consumer, in that it will afford him 
protection from the dishonest manu- 
facturer or dealer, with whose mis- 
branded or adulterated goods his 
Own genuine products now have to 
come into competition. The man 


who puts out a “genuine olive oil” 


made largely from the cheaper cot- 
tonseed oil can afford to sell his 
product much more cheaply than 
the one who really does sell the 
genuine article, so long as many 
buyers are indiscriminating in their 
buying and look more at the price 
of an article than at its quality. 
However, this latter phase of the 
matter is gradually being remedied, 
largely through the increased pros- 
perity of the general population of 
the country. The United States is 
a rich country, and it is becoming 
richer. Its people are getting to 
demand better quality—and they 
are getting so that they can recog- 
nize good quality when they see it 
—or eat it. But there will always 
be a demand for cheap goods, and 


there is no objection to this qualit; 
being supplied so long as it is sold 
for what it really is, and not fo: 
something better. 

A national pure food law will no 
apply in the separate States so fa 
as goods manufactured or sold with 
in their confines are concerned. | 
will apply only to goods imported 
or exported, and to those shipped 
from one State or territoty to an- 
other. But it is probable that in 
time most of the States will model 
their laws upon the national law, 
and thus uniformity will be brought 
about. Within the past few weeks 
two States have had bills proposed 
modeled upon the Heyburn bil! 
with the necessary modifications to 
make them apply to __ individual 
States. Iowa has passed such a bill 
and another has been introduced 
into the Legislature of Maryland. 
Other States having no pure food 
laws will probably follow the exam- 
ple of these two. As the require- 
ments of the situation become bet- 
ter known, modifications will be 
made in existing laws until the lack 
of harmony among them shall have 
been largely done away with. 

The demand for pure food is no 
passing whim. It has taken a long 
time for it to develop, but this makes 
it all the more certain that it will 
endure. The people will always al- 
low themselves to be deceived in 
some way, especially in this country, 
where we are so much disposed to 
pass over fraud on the part of poli- 
ticians, office-holders, manufactur- 
ers and all other classes—but decep- 
tions in the matter of what we eat 
are nearing their end. 
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By Arthur H. Dutton. 


A pretty medieval story, told in 
pretty verse, is “Dalmar, Daughter 
of the Mill,” by Charles W. Cuno. 
It has the atmosphere of the age 
of chivalry, and narrates the love of 
a gallant knight for a poor miller’s 
beautiful daughter. The poem is 
of much merit, as is the tale itself. 

The Reed Publishing Co., Denver. 

“Her American Daughter” is the 
title of a pleasing story by Annie T. 
Colcock, in which the heroine, an 
American girl, has some adventures 
in Spain, which bring forth the ster- 
ling qualities of her kind, for she 
is a type. The scenes are laid in 
Madrid and vicinity just before the 
Spanish-American war. The char- 
acters in the book, both Spanish and 
American, are true to life, although 
at times somewhat idealized. The 
temperament of the heroine, Raven 
Woodward, a South Carolina girl, 
is a fascinating one, and her Span- 
ish friend, Dolores, is an agreeable 
woman of her nationality. 

The Neale Publishing Co., New 
York and Washington. 

“The Sage Brush Parson” is an- 
other contribution to breezy West- 
ern literature, by A. B. Ward. The 
scenes are laid in the sage brush re- 
gions of Nevada. It describes the 
adventures, in an unconventional 
tone, of Clement Vaughan, an Eng- 
lish evangelist, who seeks a “wild 
and woolly” Nevada town as a field 
for his soul-saving activities. The 
book is well written and the story 
breezily told. Some exceptions may 


be taken to its conception of West- 
ern life, but still, the conception is 
the orthodox, even if erroneous, 
one. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Under the title “The Most Popu- 
lar Home Songs,” Gilbert Clifford 
Noble, A. B., of Harvard, has com- 
piled most of the familiar songs of 
the English language. The book 
contains both words and music of 
“Annie Laurie,” “The Girl I Left 
Behind me,” “Jingle Bells,” “March- 
ing Through Georgia,” and several 
scores of other old-timers. 

Hinds, Noble & Eldridge, 
York. 


New 


Book of 


Leontine Stanfield’s 
Verse is a collection of rhymes, 


doggerel, toasts, occasional _ senti- 
mental verses and a general pot- 
pourri mainly suited to the private 
supper room and the _ vaudeville 
stage. Many of them, of their kind, 
are good. Others are not. 

J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., New 
York. 

An interesting and generally well- 
authenticated history of the famous 
Macklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, of May 20, 1775, ante- 
dating the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of July 4, 1776, by over a 
year, has been written by Dr. Geo. 
W. Graham, who tells of the fam- 
ous act by the North Carolinians 
from its inception to its final tabling 
and burial by the Continental Con- 
gress. The names of all the signers 
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of the Declaration are included in 
the book, which is in every way of 
great importance to the literature of 
American history. 

The Neale Publishing Co., New 
York and Washington, D. C. 


A fifth edition, revised and en- 
larged, of “Mental Healing,” by 
Leander Edmund Whipple, has 
made its appearance, and promises 
to achieve even greater popularity 
than its predecessors. The rational 
aspects of the subject are made 
clear, and the fallacies of so-called 
mesmerism, hypnotism and the acts 
of quacks and charlatans are laid 
bare. The theory of the “triumph 
of mind over matter,” as it is popu- 
larly expressed, is made more intelli- 
gible by. the author’s simple expla- 
nations and definitions. 

The Metaphysical Publishing Co., 
New York. 


Unquestionably one of the lead- 


ing books of the day is Joaquin 
Miller’s “The Building of the City 
Beautiful.” It is written with all 
the charm of the poet, combined 
with the far-seeing wisdom of the 
philosopher. It tells the tale of the 
love of a young Russian Jewess and 
an American man, but also tells of 
the efforts of two noble characters 
to attain lofty ideals. The two meet 
in the Holy Land, their friendship 
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develops into love, and each, though 
differing from the other in rearing 
and in many traits of character, 
seeks, in the face of obstacles, to 
accomplish a noble purpose. 

- Albert Brandt, Trenton and Bos- 
ton. 


“Metamorphose” is the indefinite 
title of an indefinite book by Or- 
lando K. Fitzsimmons, which deals 
with the “regeneration of individual 
and race, and also the solution of 
the great problem of poverty.” 
Neither in his “regeneration” nor 
in his “solution” is the author 
wholly successful. The book is one 
of a class of publications which 
make effort to effect in book form 
what a certain class of newspaper 
makes its aim—the reorganization 
of the social fabric. The pages con- 
tain a wealth of statistics and a full 
quota of arithmetical arguments. 

Progress Publishing Co., Chicago 
and Buffalo. 


Annie B. Cooper has compiled, 
under the title “John Burton’s Stage 
Yarns,” a collection of stories of ac- 
tors and theatrical people generally 
which are amusing and interesting. 
They are short—most of them—and 
a great many have merit as material 
for dinner table anecdote. 

Broadway Publishing Co., New 
York. 
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Chere is a jewel which no 
Andian mine can buy, 
Po chemic art can count- 

erfeit; 
St makes men rich in 
greatest poberty, 


IMakes water twine, turns 
wooden cups to gold, 


Che homely twhistle to 
sweet music’s strain; 
Seldom it comes---to fetw 

from heaven sent--- 
Chat much in little---all 
in nought---content. 


—Wilbye. “Madrigal.” 























THE STORY OF ELLA. 


When the stork an infant brought 
To the Kute’s, the day was fraught 
With both discontent and joy. 
John had hoped ’twould be a boy. 
Mary cried: ‘Don’t be a churi— 
Such a darling baby girl!’’ 
So they loved her just the same; 
Gave her “Ella” for a name— 

Ella Kute. 


With the years wee Ella grew 

Beautiful and winsome, too; 

Quick with lessons as a rule, 

She was popular at school; 

And at home she helped her ma 

With the housework; her papa 

Worshipped her; and all who listened 

To her bright remarks said: ‘‘Isn’t 
Ella cute!’’ 


Thus she grew to womanhood— 

Sweet and lovely; pure and good, 

Doing oft a kindly deed; 

Helping many in' their need.. 

But one fault this girl possessed, 

Which her dearest friends distressed— 

Though delighted to be near her, 

'rhey could never bear to hear her 
Elocute. 


She would strut about and rant, 
Stamp, gesticulate and pant, 
Till her hearers turned and fled. 
A young Englishman once said, 
After hearing her recite 
“Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night’’: 
‘“‘When ’er soul is judged, Hi’ll bet 
Just for doing this she’ll get 

‘ell, acute!”’ 


—Louis J. Stellmann. 


AN INSECTIVOROUS LIMERICK. 

Said a gnat to a nit, “knit a knot.” 

“TI will knit,’’ said the nit, knitting not, 
“Do not knot,”’ said the gnat, 
“English language like that— 

*Tis not proper to say nit for not.” 


—Harvey Peake, New Albany, Indiana. 











EAST AND WEST. 
Said haughty New York: ‘‘You savor of 
pork.”’ 
Said Chicago: ‘Yes, that is my lin« 
But with all of your airs, 
Your bulls and your bears, 
In Wall street have herded with swine U 









MUSTERED. 
“Ah, mustered out, at last,’’ she read. 
“Indeed?’’ He took a piece of ham, 
And tipped the mustard pot-and said: 
“Yes, mustard out; please pass. the jam. 
B...P. S. 


——_ ———— oS 


OVERHEARD IN THE RESTAURANT. i 
“You’re a rare one,” said the clam to the —§ 
beefsteax. ‘‘Where have you been since 
you got out of the cooler?’ 

“Skillet and I have been having a hot 
old time. Butter ran into us just as i 
was doing a turn, and had a little mix-up 
with Pepper. Butter’s pretty’ strong, but 
he got done up brown.”’ 

“He wouldn’t be in it with me,” said & 
Clam disdainfully. ‘I am all mussel. f 

‘Well, I’m pretty tough myself, when it § 
comes to that,’’ said Steak dryly, ‘“‘but you'll & 
have to excuse me—there’s a lady waiting jj 
for me in the front room. 

“What a saucy fellow,” soliloquized Clam 
“IT hope she cuts him dead.”’ And he strolled 
over to the refrigerator to watch the gamé 


cy 


ie 


She (staring in at shop window)—Arent 
those Easter hats too dear for anything: 

He (drawing her away’ hurriedly)—Yes, al- 
together too dear for my pocket-book! 


Teacher—What is the man called who 
rules a kingdom? 

Johnny (snapping: his fingers’ wildl) A 
king. 

Teacher—What is the wife of a king 
Johnny (again)—A queen. 
Teacher—What is the eldest son of the 
king and queen called? 
Johnny (vociferously)—A Jack. 
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the exception of the Mutual Bank Building 
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Hotel Graystone. 


The fire swept this area clean with 


Looking down Geary street to Market. 
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oto by O. Rassaert. 


The fire at Sansome and Clay streets. 


The low building, in flames, is the old home of the 


“Overland Monthly.” This building withstood the effetts of the earthquakes of 1868 and 1906 


only to be devoured by the fire. 


leveled by the -fire. 


The building in the center of the picture is that of the 
Mutual Life of New York, and it still stands. 


All the other buildings in this picture were 


The Destruction of San Francisco 


By Pierre N. Beringer 


A low, rumbling noise, a savage succes- 
sion of twists, a rocking motion to the 
south and north, a cessation of an instant 
and now the twist and the shake, as of the 
earth in agony, and then the monstrous 
quake and the low rumbling noise like the 
fluitering of wings of steel, dying away to 
nothing, followed by a silence so keen that 
all nature seemed to stop to listen. This 


was the minor chord to’ the great smash 
and clash of groaning buildings, the creak- 
ing of battered walls, the snapping of steel, 
the cracking of glass and the shrieks of 
dying men. The cries of the wounded 
were mingled with those of frightened 
horses, frightened into speech, to call out 
in horrid unaccustomed tones the affright 
of all things that live. The earth quaked 
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San Francisco Burned District 


rocked and heaved and rolled and 
and, aye, it groaned aioud in 


and 
swelled 
agony. 

Then came ithe season of the awful si- 
lence, the hush of awe, when mankind 
held its breath and things stood still and 
humanity gazed on havoc and hideous 
horror and then, out of the silence, out of 
toppled buildings, ruined palaces, and dis- 
mal hovels, came the besom*of flame. With 
terrible roar it advanced, this’ terribie 
thing, this red and yellow monster, and its 
arms outstretched, it reached the 
seven hills and it: hissed and roared and 
with infernal intensity, it consumed, eal, 
and devoured. Here it creeped along, a 
fawning thing, a fascinating though hide- 
ous snake and there it advaneed boldly, 
compelling obedience by 'the sudden smash 
and relentless roar and rack of flame. One 
moment it subsided, the next it rose and 
flung itself upon all that it could consume 
in its mad fury. It followed the ground, 
it scaled the heights, it burned through 
steel and rock and then licked up wood as 
though it were straw. 

And- before it was driven the long line 
of people with their grimy. and ashen faces, 
lighted only by the flush of fire, heavy 
laden and dogged—an endless procession 
of tired apathetic ‘people, going—God 
knows where! Anywhere, it mattered not 
to the human tide that flowed over the 
hills. The trudging feet, weary with the 
strife, unresisting and fleeing through in- 
stinct alone, 

Occasionally a halt was made and then 
the fire crept closer and closer and the 
burdens were resumed and the march 
taken up again. Out into green fields, 
through gardens, where roses looked up in 
sarcasm, where the daisy smiled in deri- 
sion. Here the burden was again dropped 
and the living slept among the dead. Fam- 
ilies camped in the cemeteries, children 
slept in tombs and the quick sought the 
protection of the dead. .The sun _ shines 
over all and the skies are blue, save where 
the great mushroom shaped cloud hovers 
over the doomed city. Three hundred 
thousand people are without bed or board, 
three hundred thousand people listen to 
the distant thunder of dynamite. There is 
no water and the flames must be stayed by 
counter destruction. 

On the outskirts of the fire, soldiers are 
fighting the advancing flames and protect- 
ing the fugitives. Here and there a ghoul 
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is shot. Here and there may be seen some 
stooping form gathering valuables from the 
body of the dead or dying. There is a sharp 
command, a shot, and justice has been done. 
Night in the Ruined Metropolis. 

Poémpeii, Rome, Carthage, Chicago and 
San Francisco! Blackened ruins,  pin- 
nacled rocks, fearsome threatening shapes, 
silent testimonials of an awful visitation. 

Three-fourths of the area of what was 
once the business center of the city has 
been destroyed. From East street to Octa- 
via the black blight spreads ‘and from 
Broadway to Twentieth is the track of 
dread. desolation. The great centers of 
trade are gone, obliterated are the proud 
monuments reared: by rich men, the palaces 
are down in the dust and a grim, grizzly 
skeleton is all that remains of a once greai 
city. 

The glittering lights of the Western 
metropolis, so often likened to Paris, are 
no more, its streets are gone; its land- 
marks obliterated. Not a voice is heard in 
its deserted streets, it is as silent as tthe 
grave. Man wrought for fifty years to 
create what was destroyed in less than 
that many hours. 


The Star of Hope Above the Gloom of 
Death, 


San Francisco will rise again. It will 
rear itself upon its hills and it will reach 
out and beckon to the world a resistless 
welcome. From out of the gloom of death 
there gleams the star of hope. Carthage 
never rose again, Rome is glorious only in 
its decay, but the indomitable American ~ 
spirit rebuilt Chicago; Baltimore, phoenix- 
like, sprang from its ashes. 

San Francisco, visited by earthquake and 
fire, will rise once more chastened and, 
more beautiful than before, in a cleansed 
majesty, in robes of white, it will turn to 
a magnificent future. 

Lisbon was visited with destruction in 
the year 1756 entailing a loss of 20,000 lives. 
The loss of life was not so great in San 
Francisco and the earthquake shock was 
very evidently not so tremendous,’ Lisbon 
was rebuilt and has never again suffered 
from a severe visitation. The earthquake 
that shook Lisbon was probably the great- 
est in area that the world has ever known. 
It reached from the southern shores of 
Finland to the West Indies and it rocked 
the houses of Boston town. And yet Lis- 
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“The Examiner.” “The Call’ Building. 


The “Examiner” building was dynamited to prevent the spread of the 
flames. The ‘Call’ building still stands and will be repaired. The ‘Call }’ 
building is uninjured by the earthquake. 
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A view of Market street after the earthquake and before the fire had ae 
made its way from Mission street to Market street. The fire did not leave , * 

a building standing for blocks around, except the modern steel skyscrapers. si 


occur 
that 


Franc 


The debris in the street shows how slightly these buildings were affected by 
the ’quake. 


casio! 





is cle: 
future 
and 

have 








Sightseers after the fire. 











Washington Street Pier, destroyed by earthquake. 
the few piers destroyed by the earthquake. 


dockage of San Francisco is intact. 

bon is to-day a beautiful city of more than 
300,000 souls. 

No one can tell when an earthquake will 

nor is there any reason to believe 

in San 


occur, 
that earthquakes will occur again 
Francisco. San Francisco has had an oc- 
casional temblor; it will probably have an 
occasional tremor in the future, but it is 
as unlikely to “be visited by destruction as 
New York or Chicago. 

It may be a hundred years before the 
world sees such another awful calamity 
and San Francisco is optimistic, hopeful, 
and brave. It has taken hold again and it 
is clearing away its ruins. It looks to the 
future and not to the past. It is hopeful 
and not cast down. In two years it will 
have rebuilt its temples and palaces and 
command the Balboan seas. Its 
ships will supply the Orient and California 
and its great city will be spoken of as the 
wonders of a prosperous age. 

Sentries tread the gloomy, 
piles, for treasures lie hidden in these 
cavernous depths. Hidden millions, the 
testimony of years of thrift, the substan- 
tial reward of industry, evidence of man’: 
labor and craft are in buried vaults of 
steel. The records of commerce are here 
too and valuables that lie as dross amid 
Squalid belongings must once again find 
Ownership of man. Here and there som: 
great building still stands, spared by some 


will 


smoking 


This was one of 


part of the 


The larger 


freak of the holocaust and on the edge of 
the smoking weap, the quieted ‘hell’s caul- 


dron, man is vigilant. The sentry treads his 
beat, the human hive is again busy, the 
is weaiing off, humanity is alive 

The brotherhood of man is 
the work of rescue is going 
on and cheer and comfort is coming to 
the people from a great nation. It. has 
been stirred to the deepest of its deeps and 
it has answered the call as never before 
answered the world the call of those dis- 
comes and with it the 


apathy 
and moving. 
triumphant, 


tressed. Succor 
star of hope is risen. 


BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFTI.. 


The area devastated approximates fif- 
teen square miles or about ten thousand 
acres. In this area was situated 100 banks, 
sixty to seventy of the finest business 
blocks in the world and some 250,000 in- 
habitants, besides 40,000 transients. 

The homes of 150,000 people still stand 
San Francisco still has _ its 
yards, its docks and 
San Francisco, 
one of the 


unharmed. 
great Potrero 
many of its manufacturies. 
devastated by fire, is still 
world’s big cities. 

Now will come the building of the city 
beautiful. The heights will be crowned by 
buildings calculatéd to stand the shock of 
ages and the mistakes of the past are to 
be remedied in the future. 


ship 











The earthquake occurred at 5:13 a. m., the eighteenth of April. The 
picture shows the extent and fury of the fire at 11 o’clock in the morn- 


ing of the same day. 


Fire has reclaimed to civilization and 
cleanliness the Chinese ghetto and no 
Chinatown will be permitted in the ‘borders 
of the city. Some other provision will be 
made for the caring of tthe Oriental. Tt 
seems as though a divine wisdom directs: 1 
the range of the seismic horror and the 
rage of fire god. Wisely the 
cleared away with the best. Intact upon 
its hill stands the Fairmont and from this 
center will radiate the wonderful new city 
of the Western seas, the city beautifu? 
The Burnham plans for such a city have 
been adopted, altered or modified, in some 
directions, and enlarged in others, Each 
mount will be occupied by some feature 
characteristic to its best development. 

Many of the larger buildings are still 
standing and will be restored. The earth- 


worst was 


quake: had little or no effect on the modern 
steel structure and even such buildings us 
the Palace Hotel, the well-built, old-style 
yuildings, suffered little beyond shaking 
off the outer facing of plaster and breaking 
The lesson tto be learned 
demands protection from 
seismic disturbances, but a certitude 
protection fire. The earthquak* 
ravages alone could easily have been cor- 
rected. Six short months or less 
have erased every sign of the ttemblor. 

The fire accomplished more in five hours 
in the way of destruction than ‘five eart 
quakes of the magnitude of the one tha 
shook San Francisco. 

The Men Who Do. 

The men who are rebuilding San Fra 

cisco are the men who do things. Th 


a few windows. 
is not one that 


from 


would 


























The upheaval of street railway tracks .of the United Railways at 
Seventeenth and Valencia, caused by the sinking of the street into a 
subteranean-stream. The movement of the earth caused a shifting of 


the street of over four feet and a consequent “buckling” of the track. 











The flames advancing toward the residence district. Note the chim- 
neys on the buildings. 
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The bulging of the street car tracks at the Mission street frontage of the 
Post Office. The tracks were bulged by the bursting of water mains 
and through building of foundations over marshy ground on insecure bases. 





The market and garden truck people were delivering goods at the time of the 


horses were killed. 











The great people’s play ground, Golden Gate Park, was utilized as a 
camping ground for the homeless. 





Pumping salt water on the flames. 





The state fire tugs saved the water 


front docks and slips by the use of the water from the bay. 


are Western men. The man who wielded 


a pencil yesterday is handling a spade to- 
day. He is piling bricks, one atop of the 
other. He is building -the city brick by 


brick and endeavor by endeavor. Better 


than any one else, having lived here for 
years, he knows how false the reputation 
given San Francisco has been. He feels 
that the repute earned through the tremor 
of ’68 has hung ito the city by the Golden 
Gate through the years and he also feels 
that the ravages of fire and dynamite will 
be attributed to the earthquake. There is 
a cheerfulness in the air, a hope, a never- 
quenched energy in all the actions of ithis 
man, that bespeaks a glorious future for 
the community. He grimly realizes that 
the earthquake, least of horror to him, will 
be greatest of horror to the distant public. 
Capital is pouring in from all directions. 
For the next five years San Francisco will 
be the greatest market for labor in the 


world and here labor will receive its re- 
ward. 

In the rebuilding of San Francisco the 
great aim is to protect the new. city from 
fire. This is the one thing to fear. Fire 
destroyed Chicago, Boston and Baltimore 
and when San Francisco is once again 
proud mistress of the Golden Gate she wil) 
offer no vulnerable point to the rage of the 
fire god. 

The first week after ithe fire was a week 
of wonders in San Francisco. The busi- 
ness world had reformed its line and pre- 
sented an unbroken front along one of the 
up-town streets. Great stocks had already 
been ordered and preparations were being 
made for meeting every future emergency. 
The trans-bay cities, comparatively unhurt 
by the earthquake, repaired their damages 
in three or four days and, at the same time, 
extended the hand of fellowship to their 
suffering sister city across the bay. Ala- 
meda, with a population of 1’ 103 people, 
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provided a comfortable camp for the hous- 
ing and feeding of nearly five thousand. 
The population of Alameda has increased by 
one-third. 

Oakland, the largest city on the baj, is 
taking care of and providing for from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty thousand 
sufferers. These are waiting the chance to 
return to San Francisco. Meanwhile Oak- 
land has offered factory sites, on two year 
lease, from its Realty Syndicate,'on the 
most advantageous and generous terms, and 
a remarkable feature of the situation is 
that, apart from insular cases, very few 


Overland Monthly 


have attempted to take advantage of t 
necessities of ithe occasion to reap unusu 


pecuniary benefit. 


its pussibilities and it also knows its dai 


gers. 
stories that have reached the outside wor 
It does not wish to minimize the dama 
done by earthquake or deny the destructi: 
by fire, but it insists 


plished and it can, and will, out of its i 
mense reserve energy, carve .out a gr 
and gicrious future., 

















The Shreve Block. 
The fire destroyed everything in this vicinity except this modern steel 
structure, which was comparatively uninjured. 


San Francisco know 


It knows, the exaggerated earthquak 


that sit Cé 
accomplish whai other cities have accon 
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This view embraces Polk, Van Ness, Post and Geary streets. The ruins in 
the foreground are at the corner of Geary and Polk. The building in tthe 
packground is the Fairmont Hotel un Nob Hill. 














A view taken -on Ellis street during the progress of the great San Fran- 
cisco fire. Buildings standing unharmed after the earthquake. 














A scene of utter desolation in the heart of the business district. 











An oasis. Many families, hundreds of them, 
first nights without shelter. 


were compelled to pass the 
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The street kitchens in the burned district south of Market street. Because 
of ruined chimneys hundreds of people cooked their meals in improvised 
briek ranges. 











The Baltimore Hotel, in immediate foreground, looking from Van Ness 
avenue north, across Geary and Post streets. 
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Looking down O’Farrell street toward the’ sky-scrapers that are still 
standing. ‘Call’ building in center of picture. 
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Part of the intact residence district, burned Cistrict in the distance, with 
ruins of St. Ignatius Church. 

















An emergency camp established by the Relief Committee. 














Distributing clothing at Fort Mason. Fort Mason is a military reserva- 
tion and it escaped unhurt by either earthquake or fire. | 




















The ruins of the Emma Spreckels Building and Zinkand’s Restaurant, 
destroyed by the earthquake and fire. On the left is seen the Lincoln school 
building. 











View showing the destruction by fire in the residence district. The 
streets, beginning at lower border, are Ellis, Eddy and Turk. Dome in the 
distance is the Hall of Records. These buildings were.unharmed by earth- 
quake, beyond the toppling over of chimneys. 
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Army officers directing the dynamiting of buildings during the fire to 
stop the spread of flames. 
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The arrival of the first train of supplies. Unloading for the distribut- 
ing stations. ' EL B] PETPry 
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The nucleus for the new skyscraper city. 
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Remarkable freak of the seismic disturbance at Palo Alto. A 
statue is made to stand on its head. 
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Memorial Arch at Palo Alto. 
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The ruined Memorial Chapel. 
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Street end view, giving sight of distant boat houses. 


Alameda, the Model City 


BY JOHN H. HARTOG, Secretary of the Alameda Advancement Association 


When San Francisco was stricken by fire, 
the axrans-bay cities offered hospitality tc 
the sufferers. Oakland which, though con- 
siderably snuxnen by earthquake, suffered lit- 
tle actual damage, Fruitvale, Mill Valley, 
Sausalito and Alameda, all tendered practi- 
cal aid to the needy. In Alameda and Oak- 
land camps were established and in Ala- 
meda was located the most comfortable of 
all the -temporary canvas houses for the 
refugees. . Besides feeding and housing a 
daily average of 1500 people in a tent city, 
Alameda, through the fire, became the tem- 
porary residence of about five to six thou- 
sand well-to-do San Francisco people wher 
were dispossessed of their homes. 

Finding a haven of refuge in the hos- 
pitable Alameda homes, after leaving the 
desolation in San Francisco, was akin to 
dropping into an oasis in the desert. Ala- 
meda is indescribably beautiful and its citi- 
zens take a just pride in its wide and clean 
streets, its beautiful shade trees, its won- 
derful display of reses, its unequaled sys- 
tem of disposing of sewerage and its low 
death rate, the lowest in tthe United States 


(Dr. Cluness’ report) and because of these 
facts a description of Alameda is of value 
to the readers of the Overland. JEastern 
people may see by the half tones, publish- 
ed in this number, that the effect of the 
earthquake was not severe enough to affect 
the beauty of this model city. 

The cleanliness and general attractive- 
ness of the city is due, in a great measure, 
ito the energy and executive ability of one 
man, Mr. John H. Hartog, Secretary of an 
association comprised of public-spirited citi- 
zens, the Alameda Advancement Associua- 
tion. ( Editor.) 





THIS IS HEAVEN. 

This was the cry of the refugee when, 
after a tramp through the grim desolation 
of San Francisco, hospitality was found i) 
Alameda with its green lawns, its beautiful! 


~ palms, its millions of roses, its magnificent 


homes, and the long stretch of beach of its 
southern shores. 

Alameda is situated immediately south 
of Oakland and is an island city, the San 


Antonio Estuary having been connected 
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with the bay of San Leandro by the dig- 
ging of a canal by the government for the 
purpose of flushing Oakland harbor. 

Alameda has always been known as a 
home place, its quiet and dignity has been 
decried by outsiders and it has been the 
subject of vaudeville jokes, but never by 
the parents who erected residences on the 
island. Its climate permits children ito 
grow as its trees and flowers grow, out 
doors, the year round, when pale cheeks 
blossom as roses. 

The city has a population, 
nal conditions, of 20,000 and this includes 
the enormous percentage of children at- 
tending school of 4,200. These figures prove 


under nomi- 
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the beauties of the landscape. Every street 
is sidewalked with cement and every cor- 
ner has its street sign. 

Aside from the aesthetic part of -it, the 
eternal question of dollars and cents whis- 
pers to you. Does it pay? Well, does it? 
If you had your choice between living i 
unkempt surroundings and in neat ones 
would you hesitate? Do you believe that 
ordinances are created in order not to en- 
force them? And if they were enforced 
would it be necessary for civic organiza- 
tions to be everlastingly on the qui-viv: 
to,see that they are not infringed upon? 
Why is there no room for such semi-publi 
organizations in the grand and famous ad- 





The Gooch residence. 


that it is what it has always claimed to 
be—a city of homes. 

As a clean city, Alameda is the peer 
of all municipalities in California. In Ala- 
meda tree-planting is being systematically 
carried out and if this is continued the 
city will maintain its reputation for posse*«s- 
ing the most beautiful, best macadamized, 
and shadiest streets on the continent. 
There are no advertising fences in Alameda, 
nothing to offend the eye or to detract fron: 


ministration of European 


government takes care of _ that. Be- 
cause there, they show no favoritism, bu 
compel rich and poor alike to obey th 
law. 


Through the most unfortunate circum 


stances that have crowded upon San Fran- 
cisco a great tide has settled upon Ala- 
Alameda  es- 
caped serious injury, while her neighbor was 


meda and the fact that 


dealt so terrible a blow. will augment th 


capitals? Thé 
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stream of home seekers and increase 
population by leaps and bounds. 





HISTORICAL. 


By Harry R. Taylor, Editor Alameda E:- 
cinal. 


Originally one man owned the entire site 
of the present city of Alameda, forming a2 
part of Rancho de San Anttonio, which was 
granted to Luis Peralta for services to his 
country in 1820 by Pablo Vincente de Sola, 
Governor of California, who derived author- 
ity to make such grants from the King of 
Spain. In 1844 the same grant was con- 
firmed by (Micheltorena, tthe Spanish G)v- 


charming city by the bay shore, which we 
of the present generation enjoy. 

In 1854, with but 100 inhabitants, the 
town was incorporated by act of legislature 
and its boundaries fixed. 

The second incorporation of the tow 
took place on March 7, 1872; in 1876 was 
established “he first water planit. Churches, 
schools, hotels and stores had been started 
and from a popular resort for picnics, the 
wooded Encinal, carpeted with wild flowers. 
came to be looked upon as a most desira- 
ble place of residence. In ’73*much atten- 
tion began to be directed to 
streets and sidewalks, and the foundations 
were laid for the present best sewered and 


improving 











Among Evergreens and Drowsy Palms. 


ernor of Upper California. Later, when 
California was admitted to the Union, tke 
United States Government confirmed these 
grants. 

The entire population of the village in 
early days was centralized, but the advent 
of the railroad later spread the residences 
over the peninsula, the whole of which was 
one beautiful park of natural oaks. It 
would require a volume to set forth ade- 
quately the story of the ambitions and the 
struggies of the pioneers, whose public- 
spirited endeavors made _ possible’ the 


paved city on the Coast. Wooden siie- 
walks were later entirely replaced by arti- 
ficial s:one walks. 





CLIMATE OF ALAMEDA. 


By Edward W. Maslin. 


Climate has been defined as “the charac 
teristic cunditions of a country in respect to 
amount and variation of heat and co! 
moisture and dryness, wind and calm,” etc. 
For the purpose of this article, the con- 


sideration of the climate of the city ol 
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Street Scenes in Alameda. 

















In the most beautiful location in America ‘s situated this institution where 
young ladies and girls can secure a thorough education. 


Alameda will be confined to question of 
how far the climate of the city affects the 
comfort, health and the intellectual devel- 
opment of its inhabitants. 

Every citizen of California thoroughly 
understands the topography of the State 
and the causes which create its many vari- 
ous and beneficent climates. We have 
the climates of the upper and lower Sierra; 
the two main valleys—Sacramento and San 
Joaquin, and the north and south Coast 
Ranges—the sea slope thereof and ihe 
eastern slope. Each of these differs ma- 
terially from others. It is the equability of 
temperature and the certainty of winter 
and spring moisture ‘to mature crops that 
the section of country surrounding the Bay 
of San Francisco is superior to other sec- 
tions of the State. But there are differ- 
ences in the general climates of the bay 
counties, and so it may be_ successfully 
conterded that the climate of the city of 
Alameda is the most equable. 

For ithe foreign reader this condition 
needs precise explanation. In this State, 
climate is dependent upon altitude and not 
upon latitude, and also upon the influence 
of the ocean or trade winds. In the East 
we naturally expect that the north is cold 


and the south is somewhat warm and 
tropical, but in California, 
temperatures of Redding, in the north, anid 
Bakersfield, in the south, 300 miles apart, 
are aimost identical. The State is bounded 
on the east by the high Sierra range, which 
protects us from hot and desiccating winds. 
On the sea line is the Coast Range of moun- 
tains, rising from 1,000 to 4,000 feet high, 
extending from the north to the south line 
of the State, which shields the interior 
from the fogs and ocean winds. In the 
Coast Range is a break called the “Golden 
Gate,” through which enter the tide and 
trade winds, and flow to the 
waters of the Sacramento and San Joaqu 
valleys, the first coming: from the nor!t 
and the latter from the south. 

The chief modifier of our 
the Japan current, which is 
northerly and easterly when it meets the 
east ceast of Asia. A portion of this warm 
current washes the east shore of Chins 
and Japan, and a portion flows south 
the Aieutian Islands. It advances until 
strikes the northwest shore of North Amer- 
ica, then turns southerly and flows along 
the west shore and past California. 

The temperature of the ocean at For: 
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First Presbyterian Church. 


Point, on the Golden Gate, averages 56 
degrees, while the temperature of the air 
is about 54 degrees. The trade winds com- 
ing from the Arctic zone pass over this 
warm current and reach our shores— the 
most healthful, bracing wind that ever in- 
spired physical vigor. 





EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES. 


Alameda enjoys educational advantages of 
the broadest and best. Its public schools 
are of three grades—a primary course of 
five years, a grammar course of three 
years, and a high school course of four 
years. 

The primary and grammar schools are 
most excellent; and aside from thorough 
training in all English branches, offer 
special instructions in sewing, cooking, 
drawing, manual training, music, and nature 
study. Manual training is provided for the 
boys in the grammar grades. There are 
four wood-working shops, one in each of 
the large grammar school buildings. The 
equipment in each of these shops is of the 
very best, that of each building having 
cost five hundred dollars. 

The. grammar grades have the depart- 
mental plan of instruction. This gives to 
pupils teachers of special ability in each 
subject. The most of the pupils’ attention 
is given to essentials.. Study periods are 
proviced for in the days’ program az 
school. No home study is required of pu- 


pils in the primary and grammar grades. 
This enables teachers to supervise the study 
of the pupils and to aid them in tthe for- 
mation of proper habits of study. 

Classes are kept to a reasonable size. 
The average number belonging to a class 
in the grammar and primary grades is 
thirty-eight. This gives almost ideal con- 
ditions for the pupil to receive the per- 
sonal attention of the teacher. 

It is the policy in Alameda to make the 
department compact by having a few large 
buildings.. There are in use at present six 
buildings. 

Alameda has a very large school a‘- 
tendance in proportion to population, which 
shows not only that her population is one 
which takes advantage of school opportu- 
nities, but also that the schools are so con- 
ducted as to hold the interest of the pu- 
pils. The number of pupils attending dur- 
ing the past year was 4,200. The popula- 
tion of Alameda is nearly 20,000. School is 
in session ten months during the year. 

The high school course of four -years 
js elective throughout. A business course 
is offered in addition to the other high 
school work. The high school is accredit- 
ed at the University of California and at 
Stanford University. 

There is an evening school at which the 
common English branches are taught and 
at which courses are given in bookkeeping 
and. shorthand and Spanish. 

In addition to the educational advan- 
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‘tages which Alameda has in the schools 
and libraries within her own limits, it is 
less than an hour’s ride (fare, five cen) 
by street-car to the State University of Cal- 
ifornia, situated at Berkeley. It is also 
less than an hour’s ride to San Francisco 
(fare, ten cents), where the public institu- 
tions of the city, such as libraries, art and 
science museums, public parks, and the 
best grade of lectures and entertainments, 
are within the easy reach of all the resi- 
dents of Alameda. 





THE QUESTION OF HEALTH. 


By L. W. Stidham, M. D. 


Man does not, except from the force of 
necessity, dwell in unpleasant places—when 
he chooses a place for a home, that spot is 
which gives the greatest conven- 

and happiness—- 
these have builded 
Fran- 


selected 
ience, health, 
such inducements as 
Alameda across the Bay from San 
cisco. It is a city of homes, and the mu- 
fact 


comfort 


nicipal government has realized this 
aesthetically, in shade trees, paved side- 
walks and macadamized streets, and strict- 
ly healthful in a perfect sewer system, strict 
yard and garbage sanitation. This depart- 
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ment of the Board is under the jurisdi: 
of a master plumber and health inspe 
Unsanitary yards, unclean streets and 
pools of all descriptions are strictly 
hibited. We have a pure water supply, 
above all a good food supply. 

The milk and food inspection is 


charge of a competent (graduate) professor 


who makes a monthly test of the milk 

each dairy (taken from the wagons 0: 
street unannounced). The dairies are a 
spected at least once a month, and the s 
tary conditions, feed-stuffs, condition of 


“SS. 


of butte 


cows, water supply, percentage 

fat and cream in milk, are published on 
blackboard in the Board rooms, and 

in the daily papers. The food inspe 

comprises a monthly inspection of 

butcher-shops, bakeries, groceries, pro 

stores and restaurants, and all mate 

used in the manufacture of feed-stuffs 


well. All prepared articles sold for 


are examined chemically and microsco; 


ally; the State as well as local pure 
laws are rigidly enforced. The result 
that our mortality rate in children (mil 


being their chief food supply) is the lowest 


of any published statistics 
Our: mortality rate (annual death rate 





A Home in Alameda. 
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A number of pictures illustrating the work 


of the Alameda Advancement Association. 


thousand for the last fiscal year, 10.7), for 
all ages, is much lower than the other 
cities of this State and of Eastern States. 
We have no tenement district with unsani- 
tary living, no large factories with obnox- 
ious waste, odors or smoke. 

Added to these municipal and industrial 
conditions, there are many natural advan- 
The city’s elevation above sea-level 
it has a sandy loam, 
rainfall, gradually 


tages. 
is twenty-nine feet; 
quickly absorbing the 
sloping from the center of the city to the 
bay shore on either side, allowing natural 
drainage and sewers partly flushed by sea 
We have a mild, pure atmosphere 
and an equable climate, allowing outdoor 
life from January to December. There is 
no malaria, and few contagious diseases. 

The city’s Board of Health is composed 
if professional men, who stand high among 
eminent physicians, and are men of author- 
ity on sanitary laws and legislation. A 
Board of Health is oftentimes censured by 
the public as meddlesome and interfering 
with personal rights and business interests; 
but this important body has the house- 
holder at heart, and protects the home and 
property value against unscrupulous pev- 
ple, by abating nuisances and things -un- 
Pleasant and unsanitary, on the broadest 
principles of humanity. 
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THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY. 
By F. B. Graves, Librarian. 


One of the potent factors in the devel- 
opment of the city is its free library. It is 
an essential part of a broad system of edu- 
cation; its supplements and assists in Tie 
work of the schools. It furnishes an iua- 
centive and an opportunity for wider study 
to the pupils; it gives to men and women 
excursions in fresh and delightful fields; 
it gives to history clubs and others maite- 
rial for better work; and gives to all classes 
wholesome reading for leisure hours. 

The Carnegie library of the city of A'a- 
meda ranks fourth in the list of free libraries 
of California. as to number of volumes is- 
sued, and sixth as to maintainance and 
number: of volumes in the library. 

It was started in the year 1877 by a few 
ladies and gentlemen, who organized the 
“Alameda Free Reading-room and Library 
Association.” Gifts of money and books 
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were generously contributed, and the asso- 
ciation, with several hundred volumes, the 
leading California newspapers and ‘principal 
American monthly magazines, opened its 
rooms on August 25, 1877. 

From that time the growth of the Li- 
brary progressed steadily. On January 2 
1897, the library was opened in its present 
quarters in the west wing of the new City 
Hall. Here will be found conveniently ar- 
ranged rooms, where members may have 
easy access to all the books. The refer- 
ence department, on the same floor, has 
a good collection of bound periodicals and 
standard reference works. ~The children 
have an alcove to themselves, where they 
may read and consult the books provided 
for them. 

The Library has 30,000 volumes and a 
membership of 6,400, more than one-third 
of the population having cards. For the 
year ending May 31, 1905, there were is- 
sued for home use 107,304 volumes. 

A branch reading-room is maintained at 
the west end, where in addition to the daily 
and weekly papers and monthly magazincs, 
a collection of reference works and bound 
periodicals may be found. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who has done 
more than any other man toward the erec- 
tion of library buildings, gave to this city 
$35,000, with which to erect the library 
building. The lot on which the library is 
located was bought by the Library Trustees 
in 1887. The building is of sandstone and 
pressed brick; it has a frontage of 70.6 
feet and a depth of 65.6 feet. An easy 
rise of wide granite and marble steps leads 
up to the vestibule of mosaic and marble, 
making an artistic entrance tto the main 
room. No partitions obstruct the view in 
this room, the several departments being 
divided by wire partitions. Special atten- 
tion has been paid to the heating, ventilat- 
ing and lighting. 

The capacity of the building is 70,000 
volumes, 





THE CITY WE LOVE. 


By Senator Ed K. Taylor. 


The climate of Alameda permits outdoor 
enjoyment during all seasons. When the 
rain interferes with some kinds of recrea- 
tion the sportsman enjoys better duck 
shooting on the adjacent marshes, and bet- 
ter fishing under the wharves—possibly 


because the fish seek shelter from the 
rain. 

Our city has a frontage of six 
along the land-locked estuary and harbor, J 
and for five miles the weary waves of the 
open bay rest upon our white sand beach. 
Where can better opportunity be afforded™ 
for swimming, fishing, boatirig, with oar or 
sail, or playing with the happy children in 
the sand? Where can children become} 
more robust or have keener enjoyment 
than here? They have their rose gardens,7 
their sand pies and sunshine. They can 
safely drive their pony and goat carts on | 
our uncrowded streets. I know of one lit- 
tle maiden of ten summers—we have no) 
winters here—who takes her trick at the 
wheel of a twenty-ton- yacht and enjoys 
her regular plunge in the surf. Here chil- 
dren are allowed to be children. Here also 
you will find active sportsmen of from 
sixty to eighty years young. 

It is largely on account of our oppor- } 
tunities for invigorating sport and_ these’ 
bracing sea breezes that—and let it be 
proclaimed abroad—a city of twenty thouv- 
sand population harbors not one loafing 
rowdy. Alameda is the only city in the 
world that has no criminal element. Our! 
youth grow up uncontaminated by evil as-| 
sociations or influences. We have baseball § 
and cricket grounds, tennis courts 
champion players, a rifle range for target 
practice at the east end, and 


miles 


and 





trap and 
for sea bathing are unsurpassed. 
ok * ” 

A few of the public buildings in Alameda 
suffered by the earthquake. No serious J 
damage or permanent injury was done to 
any of them. The Carnegie Library, 4 
model structure, constructed by C. H. Fos- 
ter & Son, stands as an example of con- 
structive ability of a rare character. This 
massive building does not show a single > 
erack or strain. It stands as perfect in its : 
beauty as it did the day it passed out of 
Mr. Foster’s hands to the directors of the J 
library, and when it was termed “finished” 
by the builder. No earthquake that can be 
conceived of could hurt or mar this edifice. 
Immediately to the rear of the library build- 
ing stands a bungalow of a rather imposing 
and comfortable style of architecture. The 
whole place breathes of ease. It is the 
home place the studio, the work shop and 
rest spot of two gentlemen, one old and tlie 
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Interior View of Mr. C.-H. Foster’s b eautiful home. 


other young, living as bachelors. It is 
the realization of a dream, this quaintly 
comfortable house. Here a man who has 
toiled well and long, whose works stand as 
monuments to his and his son’s skill pro- 
posed to spend the days of sweet old age 
in repose and calm. 

The fates have interposed, and C. H. Fos- 
ter has still to work in the world’s vine- 
yard. He still builds because he builded 
well, even better than he knew. His son, 
the 6ther bachelor, has inherited the 
Straightforward brusqueness and quaint 
kindness and truth of the father, and here 
he lives with him. 

The reception room is finished in’ sun- 
Stained redwood, a finish the secret of 
which is instinetive with the father, one of 
the gifts of his wonderful art as a builder 
that he cannot transmit to the son. Here 
are curious mementoes of the Orient, old 
Chinese mosaics, teak wood chairs and 
tables, some of them of the earlier Manchu 
dynasty when the blue potterv and tiles 
were a royal prerogative. In one corner 
Stands an old clock, in the family for two 
or three hundred years, a relic of the old 
pre-revolutionary era, for these two are of 


Southern blood and of the earliest. There 
is a large fireplace of brick, built for the 
ages, like all the rest. There are 4,500 
bricks in this fireplace and chimney, and 
in its generous opening there sings a kKet- 
tle, the grandmother’s kind. 

The bed rooms are near, and electric 
signals connect one with another, and from 
a button close at hand the entire premises 
may be illumed, flooded with light. Below 
is a workshop and a studio. 

Here in the studio hang pictures, clever 
sketches of great merit, the work of the 
daughter of the house, for the father’s 
genius is the heritage of the children. In 
the one, the son, the art constructive, in 
the other, the art decorative. The living 
room is panelled in redwood, and in the 
panelling a sideboard is recessed. 

The ceiling is of beams, and the electro- 
liers are of special pattern. On this small 
house the owners have lavished all the 
knowledge that has made them known as 
master builders. They built the place for 
a bachelor’s retreat to live in peaceful con- 
tent in an abode where the friend is ever 
welcome and where the evidence of their 
clever handicraft is all about them to make 
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for comfort and cheer. 

Communities have characteristics that 
make or mar them the same as individuals, 
and it is the character of the individual 
fused in a mass that may make a city at- 
tractive or unattractive to a stranger. The 
business men of Alameda are noted for con- 
servatism and for pride in _ citizenship. 
Alameda is a city of homes, and pride of 
home breeds the patriot. It has two finan- 
cial institutions, the Bank of Alameda and 
the Citizens Bank. Both are well patron- 
ized and both have ample capital. Ala- 
meda may lay claim to having a larger 
wealth per capita than any other city in 
California, except, perhaps, Redlands. It 
may justly be said that while it has a fine 
school system its Notre Dame Academy, 
as a school for young ladies and giris, can 
scarcely be equalled anywhere in the West. 
This is a large and well appointed school 
with ample grounds. The principal busi- 
ness men of the city are those who have 
been foremost in the work of relieving the 
sufferings of the refugees from San Fran- 
cisco, and these men are always found in 
the forefront of any movement that tends 
to keep Alameda the cleanest, best gov- 


erned, most hospitable, city in all Califor- 


nia. Their names 


given in the following: 
Hammond & Hammond, real estate, 1412 


Park street; Combs & Fisher, 


Glaughlin, Park street; 


avenue; Loewe & Wilkens, dry goods, 
nishing goods, etc., 1330-1332 Park street; 
Park street; 


A. O. Gott, jeweler, 


and occupations 


tailor, 


butchers 
1362 Park street; H. Rosenthal & Co., 
goods; B. Ohlson, merchant 
Park street; C. P. Magagnos, art goods 

photo supplies, 1353 Park street; L. W. 1) 


1327 


Henry Schneider 
stationery and book store, Park street; A. 
Kist, who has the largest furniture store in 
Alameda; the Bank of Alameda, the oldest 
bank in the city, Park street and Central 


Prosser, Chestnut-street station; 
zens’ Bank of Alameda, who are about to 
erect a modern steel 


Foster & Son, contractors 


and durable work; Charles Adams & 
estate firm, 
H. W. Koerber, dealer in wood and 
an enterprising and patriotic citizen, 


an enterprising real 


Santa Clara avenue. 








structure 
‘count of their increasing business; 


Citi- 


a. & 


and builders, 
1429 Oak street, who are noted for honest 





Rest for the weary and food for the hungry; the work of the 
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Scenes in Golden Gate Park. 





